














MONTHLY REVIEW, 
For M A YY, 1764, 
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The Republic of Plato. InTen Books. Tranflated Fier the Greek, 
By H. Spens, D. D.. With a preliminary Difcourfe con- 
cerning the Philofophy’ of the Antients, by the Tranflator. 
ato. Glafgow printed, and fold by Becket in London, 
Price gs. fimall‘Paper—and 12s. large Paper, in Boards, 


T was -a good anfwer to a vain Frenchman, who was exe 

tolling, the literary merit of his countrymen, that—‘* There 
‘were but two fubjects worthy to employ the thoughts of a fen- 
fible man, namely, Religion and Government; ahd that; con- 
cerning thofe, they dared not peak their minds.” 


_Perhaps no people upon earth ever publicly treated thefe fub- 
jets with a freedom equal to our own ; and we may be'allowed 
‘to boaft, that the beft treatifes*on each, and efpecially on Go- 
. ‘vernment, have been written in the Englith language. 


When we confider how very obvious the firft principles of 
‘Government are, it feems aftonifhing that men fhould ever dif» 
fer about points fo clear. But partial intereft will pervert the 
beft judgments, or, at leaft, make them attempt to pervert the 
judgments of others. Thus it happens in Politics as in Mo- 
rality, they are often the beft patterns to imitate, who fay leaft 
on the fubjeét: and fome of the little Cantons in Switzerland 
enjoy political freedom and felicity, while the reft of Europe 
are writing about it. 


With regard to Plato’s Republic, it has, almoft univerfally, 
been condemned as viftonary: and, indeed, confidered as .a 
regular plan of government, it may be juftly deemed impracti- 
cable, in a yariety.of inftances. Plato himfelf feems to defpair 
of political perfection, for he obferves,. that the human race will 
never be free from miferies, until they who are true Philofo- 
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phers become Rulers, or till the Rulers become true Philofoe 
phers.—Events which, he muft have been fenfible, were-very 
unlikely ever to take place. , 


Neverthelefs, this Republic abounds with fome moft admir- 
able reflections, which are applicable at all times, and in all 
States: and though all the regulations which he propofes can- 
not be adopted, yet it would be happy for mankind, if fo max 
of ther as may be were reduced to practice. : 


We could with, that the fpace alloted for other articles, would 
allow us togive more room to this: but as we are circum{crib- 
ed, we muft be content to offer our Readers a fhort view of the 
general fcope of the work, which may be beft prefented in the 
words of a moft fenfible and excellent Difcourfe which Mr. 
Spens has prefixed to his T’ranflation. 


‘ The fubjec&t matter.of the Difcourfe is, Juftice or Virtue; 
whofe nature, as the Dialogue proceeds, is gradually difplayed, 
together with its intrinfic excellence, independent of all exter- 
nal advantages, nay even when loaded with the greateft indig- 
nities ; and finally, its rewards and triumphs, as well in this, as 
in a future ftate are exhibited. 


‘¢ The converfation is carried on, with freedom, in the moft 
natural and eafy manner; and various important fubjects are 
occafionally introduced, according as they happen to have affi- 
nity with the principal defizgn. 

‘ Plato illuftrates the nature of juftice m the mdividual, by 
giving a reprefentation of it in a community, and fhews that 
the feveral orders in focicty correfpond to the feveral powers of 
the mind, and the different conftitutions of civil government 
perfectly correfpond to the feveral fpecies of government in the 
individual. 

‘ Hence, the jufteft maxims of civil government come to be 
interfperfed in this Dialogue, and principles are here aid down, 
diametrically oppofite to thofe of tyranny and arbitrary power. 
For inftance, that Kings and Governors, being eftablifhed for 
the good of the people, ought to make it their principal ftudy 
to promote this end. ‘Ihat the minds of thofe whe are to go- 
vern muft be indelibly tin€tured with juft fentiments. of reli- 
gion, and the laws: that they muft, from their earlieft years, 
be formed by the beft precepts and examples: that they muft be 
tried and proved, both by terrors and pleafures: that their na- 
tural fagacity muft be cultivated, and ripened by experience : 
and that it behoves them thoroughly to underftand the nature 
of juftice, and to rife m their contemplations to the knowlege 


of iupreme intelligence: then, and not till then, according to 
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the maxims eftabliflred in this philofophic Dialogue, are men to 
enter on the office of Governors ; and being invefted with pub- 
lic authority, the happinefs of the community, and not their 
own advantage, is, to be the principal ahd conftant objé& of 
their attention. Such are the political principles contained in 
the Republic, to which we may add, that other celebrated 
maxim, which our Author hath frequently inculcated, that un- 
lefs Kings becomé Philofophers; or Philofophers be niade Kings; 
the imiferies of States fhall never have, an end. 

© We have likewife in the following Dialogue; a very ftrik-. 
ing reprefentation given us of tyranny, of the. wretchednefs of 
the tyrant himfelf, and of the mifery of thofe over whom he 
domineers. How judicious this fentiment is, concerning the 
tyrant, and the wretchednefs of his temper, the Roman Hifto- 
rian acknowleges, whilft he obferves, that this very reprefenta- 
tion which Plato hath given us of a tyrant, was in fact fully 
verified to the obfervation of mankind, in the charaéter of the 
Emperor Tiberius. 


¢ Befides the moft ftriking view of tyranny; our Author far- 
ther gives us an account of feveral other kinds of Government, 
of their refpeétive lineage and fucceflion, of the order in whieh 
they rife one out of another, and of the character and manner 
peculiar to each. 


¢ He deftrites at large that form of Government whicli he 
efteems the beft, where Kings are Philofophers. But as ever 
thing Here is liable to degeneracy and corruption, this verfect 
form of Government foon degenerates into what, he fays, re- 
fembles the Spartan model ; where the ambition of being in 
the Magiftracy, is greater than that of deferving it; and where 
the laws are regarded rather from the principle of fear than love. 
This again degenerates into Oligarchy ; where the Magiftracies 
and high offices of State, are engroffed by the rich and opulent, 
who lord it over their fellow Citizens. "3 


‘ This arbitrary rule of the few, makes a tranfition into an- 
ether form, ftill more corrupted and depraved, and introduces 
Democracy, like amonfter with inhumerable heads. “The in- 


folerice and wantoh humours of the mahy, break down all the , 


bulwarks of public fafety, and the diforders of the Staté ‘dre 
continually increafed, through a licentious impunity. 


¢ Laft of all, from a fotid defire fo efcape from the evils in 
which Democracy involves the commonwealth, is derived the 
origin of tyranny ; where the fole power is blindly and lavifhly 
eonférred on an individual alone. ‘This our Author confiders as 
the laft and the greateft Seen of Government; agreeably 
42 to 
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to this, he deferibes the unjuft‘and tyrannical temper to Be, of 
all others, the moft wretched and compleatly miferable.’ 

Befides the judicious reflections concerning the various kinds 
of civil Government, the Republic, he obferves, alfo contains. 
many excellent remarks on Education: and we will add, that 
‘to an accurate Obferver it affords a thorough infight into human 
nature, as the various paflions and propenfities of mankind, are 
throughout delineated in the moft juft and glowing colours. 


_ With refpeé& to the tranflation, it has undoubted merit: but 
itis to be wifhed, that the T’ranflator had taken greater liberties, 
‘and ftudied to make it more palatable to an Englifh Reader. 
Hie himfelf very judicioufly premifes, that ‘ to fuperficial and 
impatient Readers, the copious manner of Plato’s Dialogue 
may poffibly appear oftentimes tedious ;’ and we fear that by 
adhering, perhdps, too faithfully to the original, this obje&tion 
remains in its full force. “The very frequent and needlefs repe- 
tition Of * faid he,’ and * faid‘f,’ with the other innumerable 
expletives with which the Dialogue is clogged, cannot fail to 
make‘it tirefome and difgufting’in many inttances. We muft 
‘obferve likewife, that there are fome peculiarities of expreffior 
which had been better avoided, fuch as Pled—improven—naughty 
=misfortunate—mercat, &c. It is true, a Grammarian might 
be puzzled to affign any good reafon, why p/ed fhould ‘not be as- 
commonly ufed for the Preterperfect Tenfe of plead, as led is for 
the Preterperfect of dead; but it is not agreeable to the efta- 
blifhed idiom of our language: and if we give way to innova- 
tions of this kind, our language, which feemed, fome years 
ago, ‘to have been pretty well fixed, may, in a few years, bee 
come wholly unintelligible: therefore it is more prudent, .per- 
haps, to difoente with fome inaccuracies, than to- rectify them 
at fuch a hazard. | 

Thefe peculiaritjes are the more extraordinary, as the preface 
is wholly free from them, and written in a ftyle at once nervous,. 
correct, and expreflive. In fhort, we are bold to fay, that the 
preface alone is worth the purchafe of the book to‘a curious 
Reader. He will there find, not only an accurate epitome of 
Plato’s Republic, but a general delineation of the charaéters, 
manners, and philofophy of the ancient Grecians, illuftrated by 
many judicious and pertinent reflections. 


In the conclufion of the preface, the Reverend Writer makes 
mention of two French tranflations of ‘Plato’s Republic: the 
latter* of which (printed at Paris, in 1762) he generoufly al- 


* By the former, we fuppofe our Author means the tranflation of 
M. de la Pillonnierre, which was fo highly commended by the cele- 
brated M. de Fontenelle. 
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lows ta be fo elegant and natural, that nothing can exceed it. 
He likewife, with becoming candour, pays a refpectful tribute 
to the merit of the learned Sydenham, who is now publifhing a 
tranflation of Plato’s works : the feveral parts of which, fo far as 
that Gentleman hath yet proceeded in the work, and as they 
fucceffively appeared in print, have been duly mentioned in our 
Review. 


: Red 


Baitisa Zoorocy. Part the Second. Folio, Imperial Paper. 
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UR Readers may remember, that we lately gave them 

fome account of the firft part of this noble and truly en- 
tertaining work ;. fee Review * for November laft, p. 334,  feq- 
We are fincerely glad to find, . thatthe “Gentlemen. who Mave, 
on fuch laudable motives, undertaken it, are encouraged: ‘ta 
proceed :—although their method of publication is not altoge- 
ther fo regular as might have been wifhed. . The Editors haye, 
in this fecond part, given the Defcriptions of a numberof Quays 
drupeds, the Figures of which do not yet appear; and we have 
here alfo, about. thirty. Engravings of the Winged Tribe, the 
Natural Hiftory of which is not yet givens But this diforder, 
and thefe omiffions, (4rifing from no ether caufe than the dift- 
ance of fome of the Editors, as we gather from their Adver- 
tifement, and the bufinefs of others, which unavoidably caufed 
delays, &c.) will be retified, and fupplied, in the ‘third and 
fourth Parts: when, no doubt, the whole will be reduced into 
proper fyftematic order.—The third Part, we learn, is already 
in great forwardnefs ; and the whole will, we are erfuaded, 
prove an ornament and an honour to the’ couatry which has 
produced it. fy oe) sry , ) 


We are forry that the nature of ourjwaork will not allow us 
to give. qur Readers a fpecimen of the Engravings, and of the 
Colquring of the Plates ; but of the Defcriptions a {pecimen may 
be expected ; and the following account of the Horfe is there- 
fore extracted, , 


‘ The breed of Horfes in Great Britain is:as mixed as that of 
its inhabitants: the frequent. introduction. of foreign Hogfes, 
has given us a variety that no fingle country can boatt 
other kingdoms produce only one kind, while ours, by a judici- 
ous mixture of the feveral fpecies, by the happy difference, of 
our foils, and by our fuperior {kill in management, may tiumph 


" 


_ © See alfe Review for December laft, p- 79, Letter to che Review- 
es, on this fabje&, ; ; 
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over the reft of Europe, in haying brought each qiality of this 
noble anima! to the highett perfection. 


¢ In the Annals of Newmarket’ may be found inftances of 
Horfes that have literally outftripped the wind, as the celebrated 
M..Condamine has lately. fhewn, in his remarks on thofe of 
Great Britain, Childers is an amazing inftance of rapidity, 
his,fpeed having been more than onte exerted equal to eighty- 
two feet-and a-half.in a fecond, or near a mile in a minute; 
the fame Horfe has alfo run the round courfe at Newmarket, 
(which is about four hundred yards lefs than four miles) in fix. 
minutes and forty feconds; in which cafe, his fleetnefs is to 
that of the fwifteft Barb, as four to three. 


£ Horfes.of this kind derive their origin from Arabia; the 
feat of the pureft and moft generous breed. 


$ The fpecies ufed in hunting, is a happy combination of the 
former with others fuperior in ftrength, but inferior in point of 
fpeed and lineage, a union of both is neceflary; for. the fa- 
tigues of the cHace muft be fupported by the fpirit of the one, 
as well as by the vigour of the other, 


¢ Nocountry can bring a parallel to the ftrength and fize of 
our Horfes deftined for the draught; or to the activity ‘and 
ftrength united of thofe that form our cavalry, | 


_¢ In our capital there are inftances of fingle Horfes that are 
able to draw on a plain, for a {mall fpace, the weight of three 
tuns; but coyld with eafe, and for a continuance, draw half 
that weight, . The Pack-horfes of Yorkfhire, employed in con- 
yeying the manufacture of that country, to the moft remote 
parts of the kingdom, ufually carry a burden of four hundred 

and twenty pounds; and shat indifierestly over the higheft hills 
of the North, as well as the moft level roads: but the moft re- 
markable proof of the ftrength of our Britifh Harfes is to be 
drawn from that of our Mill-horfes; fome of thefe will carry 
at one load thirteen meafures, which, at a moderate computa- 
tion of feventy pounds each, will amount to nine hundred and 
ten; 3 weight uperior to that which the leffer variety of camels 
will bear: this will appear lefs furprizing, as thefe Horfes are 
by degrees accuftomed to the weight; and the diftance they tra- 
yel, no greater than to and from the adjacent hamlets, | 


§ Our cayalry, in the late campaigns, gave frequent proofs 
ef their fuperiority over thofe of our allies, as well as thofe of 
the French; the battle of Warburg is a memorable inftance of 
their ftrength and adtivity: the enemy was broke through by the 
impetuous charge of our fquadrons; while the German Horfes, 
fron their great weight, and inactive make, were unable to af 
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cond our efforts; though thofe troops were actuated by the no- 
bleft ardour. 


‘ The prefent cavalry of this ifland only fupports its ancient 
glory; it was eminent in the earlieft times: our fcythed cha- 
riots, and the activity and good difcipline of our Horfes, even 
ftruck terror into Czfar’s legions : it is now impoflible to trace 
out this fpecies; for thofe which exift among the Indigenz of 
Great Britain, fuch as the little Horfes of Wales and Cornwal, 
the Hobbies of Ireland, and the Shelties of Scotland, though 
admirably well adapted to the ufes of thofe countries, could ne- 
ver have been equal to the work-of war. . Thofe we emp!oy for 
that purpofe, or for the draught, are an offspring of the Ger- 
man or Flemifh breed, meliorated by our foil, and a judicious 
culture. 


* The increafe of our inhabitants, and the extent of our ma- 
nufactures, together with the neglect of internal navigation to 
convey thofe manufatures, multiplied the number of our Horfes: 
an excefs of wealth, before unknown in thefe iflands, increafed 
the luxury of carriages, and added to the neceffity of an extra- 
ordinary culture of thefe animals: their high reputation abroad, 
has alfo made them a branch of commerce, and proved another 
caufe of their vaft increafe, 


* As no kingdom can boaft of parallel circumftances, fo none 
can vie with us in the number of théfe noble quadrupeds; it 
would be extremely difficult to guefs.at the exact amount of 
them, or to form a periodical account of their increafe. We 
find that in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the whole 
kingdom could not fupply two thoufand Horfes to form our ca- 
valry: and even in the year 1588, when the nation was in the 
moft imminent danger from the Spanifh invafion, all the caval 
which the nation could then furnifh, amounted only to three 
thoufand: but fuch is their prefent increafe, that in the late war, 
the number employed was 13,575; and fuch is our improve- 
ment in the breed of Horfes, that moft of thofe which are ufed 
in our waggons and carriages of different kinds, might be ap- 
plied to the fame purpofe; of thofe our capital alone employs 
near twenty-two thoufand. : 


‘ The learned M. Buffon has almoft exhaufted the fubje& of 
the natural hiftery of the Horfe, and the other domeftic ani- 
mals; and left very little for after Writers to add. We may 
obferve, that this moft noble and ufeful quadruped is endowed 
with.every quality that'can make it-fubfervient to the ufes of 
mankind ; and thofe qualities appear in a more exalted, orina 
Jefs degree, in proportion to our various neceflities, : 


* Undaunted courage, added to a docility half-reafoning, is 
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given to fome, which fits them for military fervices. The {pie 
rit and emulation fo apparent in others, furnifhes us with tha¢ 
{pecies which is admirably adapted for the courfe; or, the more 
noble and generous pleafure of the chace. Patience and perfe- 
verance appear ftrongly in that moft ufeful kind déftined to bear 
the burdens we impofe on them, or are employed in the flavery 
of the draught. 


¢ Though endowed with vaft ftrength, and great powers, 
they very rarely exert either to their Mafter’s prejudice ; but, 
on the contrary, will endure fatigues, even to death, for our 
benefit. Providence has implanted in them a benevolent difpo- 
fitioti, and a fear of the human race, together with a certain 
confcioufnefs of the fervices we ean render them. Moft of the 
hoofed quadrupeds are domeftic, becaufe neceffity compels: them 
tod feek our protection: wild beafts are provided with feet and 
claws, adapted to the forming dens and retreats from the incle- 
mency of the weather; but the former, dofiitute of thefe ad- 
vantages, are obliged to run to us for artificial fRelter, and har- 
veltet crpiition as Nature, in thefe climates, does not through- 
out the year fupply them with neceflary food. 


¢ But fill, many of our tame animals muft by accident eris 
dure the rigour of the feafon: to prevent which inconvenience, 
their feet (for the extremities -fuffer frit by cold) are proteéted 
by ftrong hoofs of a horny fubftance, 
¢ ‘The tail too is guarded with long bufhy hair, that protects 
jt in both extremes of weather; during the fummer, it ferves 
by its pliancy and agility, to brufh off the fwaris of infects 
which are perpetually attempting either to fting them, or to de- 
ofit their eges in their rectum ; the fame length of hair contti« 
bites to guard them fromm the cold in winter. 


¢ Thus is the Horfe provided againft the two greateft evils he 
is fubject to from the feafons. His natural difeafes aré few ; but 
dur ill ufage, or neglect, or what is very frequént, our over 
care of him, bring on 4 numerous train, which are Often fatal, 
Amoiig the diftempers he is naturally fubject to, are the worms, 
the bots, and the ftoné: thé fpécies of wornis that infeft him, 
are the Lumbrici, and Afcarides; both thefé refemble thofe 
formed in human bodies, only larger, The bots are the érutz, 
or caterpillars of the oeftrus, or gad-fly: thefe are found both 
jn the réctum, and in the ftomach; and when in the latter, 
bring on convulfions, that often terminate in death, 


¢ The ftone is a difeafe the Horfe is tiot frequently fubjece 
tO; yet we have feen two examples of it; the one in a Horfe 
hear High-Wycombe, that voided fixteen caleuli, tach of ah 
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tach and.ahalf diameter; the other, was of a ftone taken out 
of the bladder of a Horfe, and depofired in the cabinet. of the 
late Dr. Mead, weighing eleven. ounces. Thefe ftones are 
formed of feveral crufts, each very{mooth and glofly ; their form 
triangular, but their edges rounded, as if by collifion againff 
each other. 


¢ The all-wife Creator hath finely limited the fevera fervices 


of domeftic animals towards the humian race; and ordered that 
the parts‘ of fuch, which in theit lives: have been the moft ufe- 
ful, fhould after death contribute the leaft to our benefit. ‘The 
only ufes that the exuvie of the Horfe can be applied to, .are for 
collars, traces, and other parts‘of the harnefs; and thus,-even 
after death, he preferves. fome analogy with his formes employ, 
The hair of the mane is of ufe in making wigs. of the tail, in 
making the bottoms of chairs, floor-cloths, and cords; and to 
the Angler in making lines.’ 


The Reader who is defiraus of a more particular view of the 
natural Hiftory of the Herfe, may confult Mr. Buffon’s admir- 
able work: ‘from which the account of this noble animal, has 
been lately extracted, and tranflated into Englifh, with the ad- 
dition of the natura hiftory-of, the Ox, Afs, Sheep, Swine, &. 
in one volume octavo: fee Review, vol. XXVII. p. 41. CG 
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Short Obfervations on the. Principles and Moving Pawers affamed by 
the -prefent Syfiem of Philofophy.. By an impastial Enquirer. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. Nicoll... | awael 


HE defign of this Impartial Enquirer, in. the Qbferva- 
tions here publifhed, is evidently to invalidate. .and, ex- 
plode feveral of thofe principles that are generally adopted in 
the prefent bufinefs of, what he calls, world-making. We«rea- 
dily give this Writer creditor the fatire couched in that term; 
for certainly a mighty pretty- bufinefs it isthat fome Philofophers 
have engaged in, when they undertook, with fuch indeterminate 
materials as mere Mattér.and Motion, to conftruct another uni- 
verfe that fhould refémble the prefent. Our Author fhould re- 
fle&, however, that it is a much eafier matter to pull down a 
fyftem, than to. build oné'up: an Archite@ may alfo difplay 4 
great deal of ingenuity in the plan and ‘execution of a ftruéture, 
oe foundation may. be, unftable, and materials worthlefs, 
lete is, doubtlefs, great merit in deteGting thofe errors which 
have crept into the. theory or praétice of any art or fcience; ,but 
we fhould be cautious of making wahton attacks on oer 
an 
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and popular fyftems, merely becaufe there are fome particular 


cafes to which the principles of thofe fyftems do not appear to 


be‘applicable. If modern Philofophers, running into the op- 

fite extreme of the antients, have generalized -their ideas too 
much, and affected a greater ftmplicity of caufes than ‘reall 
prevails in nature; it is ftill certain, that fimplicity is her fa- 
yourite attribute. . Before we affirm any thing, therefore, to be 
am exception to a general rule, we fhould take care to be ve 
certain it is areal, and not an apparent one; left; as it hath 
frequently happened, the fuppofed exception fhould afterwards 
turn out the ftrongeft confirmation of the rule itfelf. 


We thought it neceflary to throw out thefe animadverfions, 
before we entered on the examination of our Author’s work, as 
we’conceive he hath not fuffictently attended to the purport of 
them in the fabrication of his pamphlet. : 


The Writer hath arranged his Obfervations under eleven heads 
or fections ; -in the firft of which, he infifts on the infufficiency 
and inconclufivenefs of natural Theology, becaufe no decifive ar- 
gumefits can -be deduced from phyfical knowlege, that prove the 
materials or frame‘of the univerie to be an effec?, or, in other 
words, to have had a beginning; no experiments or obferva- 
tions to be made in-matural philofophy, afluring us, that there 
a eente Being abfolutely diftinguifhed from Nature; inti- 
mating, we fuppofe, that for this knowlege we muft apply to 
the Scriptures. 


«. fm fe&tion the fecond,.the Author treats of Space; which he 
aflerts to. be a mere negation, without any pofitive properties of 
its own; alleging, it is unfair to afcribe to it any properties, 
the ideas of which Matter only can excite. In this fection the 
-Author. throws out fome very pertinent reflections, on the 
infinite divifibility.of matter; by which, he fays, Philofophers* 
ieanonly mean the divifibility of the fpace which matter occii- 
-piesy tho’ at the fame time they teach, that Space is indivifible, 
or infeparable, which comes much to the fame purpofe. On 
this head, however, we muft take the liberty to obferve, that 
there is a wide difference between what Philofophers mean by 
-the divifibility of bodies, and what Mathematicians mean by the 
divifibility.of matter. The former may be juftly termed fepa- 
srability, and is confeffledly finite, regarding the indiyidual refift- 
-ing fubftance of particular bodies; the latter infinite, refpec- 
ing the general extenfton of all body. 


In fe€tion the third are confidered, the Properties of Mattet, 
* Our Avthor would do better to fludy Philofophy itfelf, rather 
than the meaning of mo Philofophers,’ we See 
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in laying down which, our Philofopher goes on, » jut 
as other Philofophers have done before him.» Thus, taking it 
fr granted firft, that bodies are compounded of perfeétly folid, 
impenetrable, and confequently indivifible, particles of Matters) 
he very methodically and fagacioufly proceeds, fecondly, to tell 
ys, that whatever is material, muft have fize and extenfion; 
and, thirdly, that it muft have alfo figure and fhape. We 
fhould be glad, however, to fee fome good philofophical reafon 
given, for admitting, firft of all, that. the primary elements of 
bodies are perfeCtly folid and impenetrable; it were fuperfluous. 
to tell us, that if they are fo, they muft neceflarily have dimen- 
fons, and figure. Our Author, indeed, affirms, that ‘if f- 
gure or fhape were not the property of every the {malleft unit. 
of matter, any colleGtion of fuch units could not acquire that 
property by combination or cohefion.” Now, if by *¢ any co/- 
Léion of them by combination or cohefion,’ he means.a.collection 
of them by mere local appofition, he is certainly right: but it 
-_jsevident, bodies are not fo formed; if they were, there would. 
be no {pecific difference between them, the primary atoms bejng 
confefledly homogeneous, ‘There is fomething more then in 
the modification, of palpable bodies, than mere appofition of 
parts; nor can their cohefion, or refiftance, be accounted for 
on that principle, let thofe parts be ever fo folid or impenetra- 
ble. To infer, therefore, that fuch bodies owe their having 
figure or fhape to the primary atoms having figure and fhape, is 
an inconclufive and falfe dedu@tion. Our Author might as well 
fay, that gunpowder could not poffefs its known and wonderful 
properties, unlefs eyery particle of which it is compofed; fepa- 
rately pofleffed the fame. It may feem difficult to conceive, how 
hardnefs and figure of bodies fhould be effected by elements 
without dimenfions or folidity ; and yet it may be eafily rendered 
obyious to intelligent minds: at leaft this we are certain‘of, 
that no valid argument can be brought from the properties of 
palpable bodies, to proye that their primary elements are folid 
and impenetrable, 





Se&tion the fourth, treats of the Vis inertia of Bodies: on 
which fubjeét he obferves, that * Matter is indifferent to con- 
tinue in motjon or in reft; and that a body will ref for ever, 
unlefs difturbed, by fome impulfe.? Now, we are fo far per- 
fuaded that a ftate of reft is unnatural to body, that we. believe, 
4f the motion of bodies, and of their component parts, were 
totally flopt, it would prove the total djflolution of the material 
wniverfe, Particular bodjes may be, and are apparently, indif- 
ferent to relative motion or reft; but till we know, or have rea- 
fon to think, there is a body in nature that is abjolutely at ret, 
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itis: idle to talk of the wis inertia, or the abfolute indifference tg 
the motion, or reft, of matter in general. 3 


In the fifth and fixth feGions, our Philofopher combats the 
fecond and third general laws of motion, or rather of natube, 
as they are laid down by Sir Ifaac Newton. He makes here 
fome very fhrewd and juft reflections on the obfcurity and im. 
propriety of the terms and axioms of our prefent fyftem of Phi. 
lofophy: he is miftaken, however, in conceiving thofe axioms 
erroneous when properly expreffed and applied. We thall make 
this appear in a few words. * Matter, fays he, contains in it. 
felf no momentum of any kind, it can give no refiftance to any 
impreffion upon it, nor can it continue to exert the effects of 
that nnprefion.’’ Hence he infers, that ‘in an unmechanical 
flate, matter can exert no refiftance to change that‘ftate, and of 
confequence, an atom of matter would have as much power in 
moving matter ‘the fize of a planet, as the latter would have in 
moving the former, as neither of them can poffibly have either 
refiftance’to motion, or tendency to it, longer than they are 
moved by fome power acting upon them.’ ‘Take away Gravity, 
therefore, from bodies, and, according to our Author, fo far 
would they be from poffeffing any wis inertia, or following the 
known ‘and experienced laws of motion, that they would make 
no refiftance to each other at all. : 


It is very certain, that we make the fpecific gravity of bodies 
the criterion of their quantity. of matter, and find that the me, 
mentum of bodies, moving with equal velocity, is directly prapors 
tionate to their weight or quantity. But it is to be obferved, 
that in.the laws of motion, to which this criterion is adap 
the bodies, made ufe of in the experiments by. which thofe laws 
were difcovered, and confirmed, are fuppofed to be perfectly for 
lid, impenetrable, and unelaftic, as our Author fyppofes hig 
ptimary atoms to be. So. that, fuppofing gravity to be apawes 
acting onfuch bodies, and aéting on them proportionally to thei 
magnitude, the criterion by which we judge may be a very j 
one, without gravity’s being the caufe of the wis inertia which 
éonftitutes the momentum of bodies. ‘Thus'the eldttic force of 
compreffed air always follows the proportion of its weight, thé 
it is by no means the caufe of that weight. Can our Author fe- 
rioufly imagine, that if bodies were deprived of their gravity, 
they would have no vis inertia or refiftance, when he may 
daily fee innumerable experiments to the contrary at every 
billiard table; where the aétion of gravity, being exerted in 
line perpendicular to that of the reciprocal‘ a¢tion of the balls, 
it hath no etfec&t whatever on their momentum, or refiftance t0 


each other, Our Author’s not being able to conceive oe 
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dits became poffefled of their esinertid, ought by mo means to 
induce him to deny its exiftence. It is, indeed, extremely dif- 
cult, if not impoffible, to account for this property of maatter 
on the fuppofition of its being perfectly folid and impenetrable. 


This Writer talks of bodies being put in ‘motion by impulfe, 
and a power aéfing on them; and yet, in the beginning of his 
fifth fe@tion, he fays, we neither * have, nor can have, any 
other idea of power*, but thatit is matter in motion, or exert 
jnganifus to motion.’ But if power be only matter in motion, 
‘this kind of impulfe and a€tion is nothing but the fimple com- 
munication of ‘motion from one body to another, and ‘we are at 
a lofs to conceive, how matter came firft to move, or how it is 
impelled to move, by the power of gravity. Is the force of 
gravity, to which our Author attributes the momentum of be- 
dies, nothing but matter and motion? As toa m/fus, or tenden- 

to motion, it is by no means applicable to a perfe&ly folid, 
individual body ; this muft-be either in motion or at reft, nor 
can it have a tendency to move but in fome one direétion, which 
cannot poflibly be determined by any thing within itfelf. As 
to the nifus to motion, and the wis inertia of compound bodies, 
it is the effect of the actual motion, percuflion, and re-percuf- 
fon of their conftituent parts. A nifus to paflivenefs may, . as 
our Author obferves, be a contradiction in terms; but tho’ fuch 
-tetns have been inaccurately or falfely applied, it does not alter 
the ftate of the things intended by them. If the furfaces of 
two bodies fhould come in conta&, and the motion of the con- 
flituent parts of each tend, -with equal force, contrary ways, 
thefe two bodies may, with as much propriety, be faid to have 
anifus to reft, as they would be faid to have a nifus to motion, 
if their motion in contact fhould be unequal; in which cafe 
that nifus would take effect in.the direction of leaft refiftance. 


With regard to what this Writer advances, refpecting the 
‘fallacy of the moft univerfal law of nature, viz. ‘the equality of 
action and re-a€tion, he is miiled by not making a‘diftinétion 
between the phyfical action of the primary elements of matter, 
aid the motion, or mechanical action, of compound bodies. 
He hath fallen into this error; however, in comnion with fome 
refpeCtable Writerst+, whohave greatly bewildered 'themfelves 
and their Readers, in treating of this fubje&, for want of mak~ 
ing fuch neceéffary diftin@tion. , 


 * Mr. Locke is of opinion, that'we may ‘have as clear an idea ‘of 
Power, im the abitratt, as of fubftance; which is undoubtedly true ; \as 
‘er Author may fmid on mature tefléAion. 


fT See Effays phyfical and literary of the Edinburgh Seciety, vol. I. 
| In 
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In feGtion the feventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, our Philo 
fopher treats of the centripetal and centrifugal forces; or the 

int influence of gravitation and projection, in producing the 
revolutions of the planets. He endeavours here to prove, tha 
the planets could not move in their orbits, as they now do, on 
the principles commonly received. His argument, however is 
fallacious, becaufe he doth not take into confideration the thee 
in which gravity aéts on moving bodies. ‘That both the centri. 
petal and centrifugal forces are the effect of mechanical impulfe 
there isno doubt; but the way to difcover that mechanical caufe, 
is not to fpend our time in cavilling at its known effe&s, or at 
the mifnomer of them. 


In the eleventh or laft fection, the Author examines the firt 
Lemma of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principia, to fhew, that in or- 
-der to accommodate mathematics to the fuppofed powers of pro- 
jection and gravitation, he fairly and exprefsly reverfes the doc- 
trine of infinite divifibility, in other refpects maintained by him- 
felf, and all the Mathematicians. But, having fufficiently ex. 
tended this article, we muft refer our Readers for what farther 


information they require, to the work itfelf. 
Kon-k 
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An Effay on Painting. Written in Italian, by Count Alga- 
rotti, F.R.S. F.S.A. 12mo. 3s. Davis and Reymers, 


O form a criterion of the exertions of genius, and reduce 

the apparently vague determinations of Tafte to a certain 
faridard, is a tafk at onee fo feductive in the appearance, and 
fo difficult in execution, that it is not to be wondered at, if 
many attempts of this kind have been made with little fuccefs, 
It is an eafy thing to degrade a fcience into an art; this is dail 
effected by the proftitution of both to the venal, tho’ wef, 
- ends of commercial traffic: but it is a very arduous tafk, in- 
deed, to ere&t an art into a fcience. The connection between 
the arts and fciences, however certain in its exiftence, is often 
fo difficult to trace, that we are frequently obliged to fit down 
fhort of the object of our enquiry, contented to admire the dél- 
liffimi capricci of the Artift, for want of capacity to difcover the 
latent principles of his art. The truth of this obfervation is ne- 
ver more fenfibly experienced, than in converfing with Connoil- 
feurs and Profeflors in the beautiful and elegant art of Painting: 
It is very pofiible for a Genius purely imitative, to attain t4 
great degree of perfection in this art; but a Genius merely im- 
tative, is fo very fufceptible of the effects of things, that it 
cannot attend to the inveftigation of their caufes. - Hence as 
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Artift hath fucceeded to admiration in painting a Venus, who 
never dreamt about drawing the line, or forming the. 

of beauty. In {pite, however, of the ridicule that hath been 
caft on all attempts, that have hitherto been made to eftablith a 
criterion in the fine arts, the practicability of it feems every day 
more apparent: at leaft the abfurdity of attributing the ftriking 
effects of the grand or beautiful to an impertinent ye ne fcai quot, 
feems going out of date, and to be as juftly exploded, as the 
more pedantic, and equally abfurd, method of deciding all mat- 
ters of tafte, indifcriminately with a de gu/tibus non eff difputan- 
dum. It would, indeed, be fomething ftrange if that philofo- 
phic fpirit, which hath of late years diffufed itfelf into almof 
every branch of fcience, as well moral as phyfical, fhould not 
exert fome influence in favour of the polite arts. The Effay be- 
fore us is, in fa&t, a proof that it really has: the noble and ingeni- 
ous Author having treated his fubject with the fame philofophical 
fpirit and precifion, that he might have ufed in folving a meta- 
phyfical problem. Too this end, he hath divided his fubje& in- 
to the following parts, confidering each in a diftiné fection of 
his work, viz. Of the firft Education of a Painter—Of Ana- 
tomy—Of Perfpective—Of Symmetry—Of Colouring—Of the 
Camera Obfcura—Of Drapery—Of Landfcape and Architec- 
ture—Of the Coftume—Of Invention—Of Difpofition — OF 
the Expreflion of the Paffions—Of proper Books for a Painter 
—Of a Friend—Of the Importance of the public Judgment— 
Of the Criticifm neceflary to a Painter—Of the Painter’s Ba- 
lance—Of Imitation—Of the Recreations of a Painter—Of 
the fortunate condition of a Painter. : ; 


Under thefe heads are explained the theory and practice of 
the art; together with the feveral criteria neceflary to form the 
Connoifleur and the Painter: in laying down which, the Au- 
thor hath given remarkable indications of his diftinguifhed tafte 
and judgment, as well as of his great knowlege both of Paint- 
ingsand Painters ; making many very juft and ftriking obfervations 
‘on the merit of the one, and the genius of the other. Wecan> 
not help regretting, however, that he hath not omitted feveral 
puerilities which difgrace his work, and with which almoft afl 
books that have been written about thefe Artifts and their Art, 
fo much abound. It is beneath an Algarotti to think a Painter 
could reap extraordinary honour in deceiving the fenfes of brute 
animals, in preference to thofe of men. He fhould have left, 
therefore, all fuch idle ftories to, Life-writers, and Anecdote- 
hunters, in whofe works they would have figured with much 
More ‘propriety. The leaft exceptionable, and moft popular 
feCtion of this Effay, is that on the Importance of the public 
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Judgment ;. which we fhall, therefore, quote as a {pecimen, for 
the entertainment of our Readers. : 


© It is requifite a Painter fhould firmly believe, that.there ars 
no'bétter Judges of his art, than men. of true tafte, and the 
Public. Wo to thofe works of art (fays a great man, a ve 
eagle in the regions of Knowicee) which can _pleafe none but 
Artifts. Baldinucci gives usa pleafant inftance of the weaknef 
of ‘a Florentine Painter in this refpect. Being told by a Gen- 
tleman, who came to fee one of his pieces, that a hand in it 
‘wouldnot admit that attitude, but-looked as if crippled, he im- 
mediately made him an offer of his crayon, defiring him_to al- 
ter what he thought amifs in it. But the Gentleman excufing 
hhimfelf, by faying, ** How fhould I be able to do it, who am 
not of the proféflion?” The Painter, who ftood in wait’ for 
this anfwer, replied, ‘*‘ What. right have you then, to cenfure 
the works of thofe who. are?” As though a.man fhould be 
able to defign a hand like Pefarefe, to know if another, in des 
figning one, has crippled it or not*. ‘There appeared a great 
deal more fenfe in the condué& of that Venetian Painter, who, 
when any honeft mechanic happened to have bufinefs with him, 
never miffed the opportunity of taking his opinion concerning 
the pieces he was then about; and, on the good man’s tellin 
him, that he was no Judge of Painting, immediately cancelled 
what hehad been doing, and began it anew. ‘Though allimen 
aré not acquainted with the niceties of an art, all can difcernif 
2a figure is free or cramped in its motions, if the colouring of it 
is lively enough, if its drapery fits well, if it operates and ‘ex- 
preffes what it ought to operate and exprefs. In‘fhort, there is 
noman,: who, without enteting into the niceties‘and depths of . 
things, imay. not form a right judgment concerning the repre- 
fentation df thofe, which he himfelf has a proper feeling of, 
by having them conftantly before his eyes: nay, a. better, judg- 


.. *.* That faying of Donatellusto Philip, ‘* Here ,is wood for you, 
do it yourfelf,” will.not always hold good ; for the perfon to. whom if 
is addrefled, may.reply, ‘‘ Though,I cannot do better myfelf, [know — 
when you do wrong.’* There is to this purpofe a moft beautiful paf- 
fage in Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis,» where he gives his apiniomof the 
hiftory of Thacidydes.’ His words are: ‘* But though we are’not-pof- 
feffed of ‘the exquifite and lively genius of Thucydides, and other great 
‘Writers, we may yet claim fome fhare of their judgment. _']t was_ne- 
wer deemed unlawful for inferior Artifts, nor even thofe who did not be- 
Jong to the profeflion, to criticife the works of. an Apelles, a Zeuxes, 
ora Protogenes; of a Phidias, a Polictetus, ora Miron. Nay, it often 
happens, that the moft illiterate perfons, in their judgment of things 
immediately fubject to the fenfes, fhew themfelves no way inferior to 
the moit |qmed.” | Carlo Dati Vitadi Apelles." 
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ment, perhaps, than the Artift himfelf, who hashis own fa- 
yourite modes of attitude, drapery, and colouring; who has 
contracted a certain habit of feeing in the fame ftyle that he 
works, and in all he does aims fo conftantly at fome peculiar 
form, as to blame every thing that differs from it. _ Painters, 
exclufive of that envy which fometimes blinds them, judge 
oftener according to Paolo or Guercino,as Writers do, according 
to Boccaccio and Davanzati, than according to: nature) and 
truth. But it is not fo with men of true tafte, and the Public, 
equally ftrangers to fchool prejudice. It is certain, that the 
Tarpa, without whofe approbation no Poets could gain admit- 
tance into the library of Apollo Palatinus, was himfelf no Poet. 


- Nor was the’ audience an audience of Poets, which, in the 


French theatre, had tafte enough to give the Armida, Mifan- 
trope, and Athalia the preference over all their other dramatic 
performances. 7 


‘ The Academies of Painting, even thefe compofed of Ar- 
tifts, are very fubject to give falfe judgment, and the rather, as 
the heads of them have’ often’ obtained that honour by favour 
‘and intrigue, which, even in times deemed the happieft for the 
polite arts, were often fufficient to raife men of no merit, above 
the heads of the moft deferving. And to this, no doubt, it is 
‘owing, that the numerous. focieties of that kind, founded of 
late by the liberality of Princes in Italy, Germany, .and France, 
for the improvement of Painting, have not. produced a fingle 
Pupil comparable with any of the ancient Mafters. ‘Thofe.great 
men did not, in ftudying the art, fervilely aim to pleafe the Di- 
sector of,an academy, in hopes of obtaining his re¢comménda- 


- tion and jntereft, as is now the cafe. They did not give them- 


felves up as flaves to follow oat | his favourite ftyle; but; true 
to their natural genius, they applied themfelves to fuch things 


‘as beft fuited it, without running any rifk of fpoiling their for- 


tune; and painted, not to flatter a Mafter, but to pleafe man- 
kind. It is but lately they difcovered in France, how much 
this art fuffered by being under the dictature, or rather tyranny, 
of a Director, who, in a few years, had diffufed his own par- 
ticular manner into the works of the youth under his care, and 
infeé&ted with it the whole fchool. And‘to this difcovery, ‘in all 
probability, is owing the wife method they havefince taken, of 
expofing the works of their Academifts in public, to the 
day, in which, to ufe the words of a Mafter, the fmalleftble- 


‘mifh becomes vifible ; that is, toa judgment, to which Phidias, 
‘Apelles, Tintoret, and many ‘others of the moft famous Mad- 


fters, ancient and-medern, fubmitted theirs. True it is, that 


either through the novelty of a fubjeét, or the tricks of -thofe 


who exhibit it, the multitude is fometimes liable to be miftakeg. 
Rev. May, 1764. Aa | ut 
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But free from »partiality, and guided by a certain natural good 
fenfe, as well as.by the authority of good Judges, they at,lat 
come to fet a juft value upon the feveral works of anAnift; 
and, without knowing any thing of the contraft between light 
and fhade, richnefs of colouring, beauty of attitude, or of the 
manrier in which this or that effet is produced; im fhort, with. 
out knowing any. thing of the niceties of the art, they-judge, 
and from theis judgment there lies no appeal, .as well.of; the 
parts as of the whole of ajpiece. It was this opinion of the 
multitude that encouraged. Titian to follow the paths of, Gior- 
gione‘and Nature ; ,that. folemnly belied, and. turned to their 
fhame, ‘the judgment, which cértain Canons, affembled,in chap- 
ter, ‘had‘pronounced concerning a piece of Vandycke’s ; -that 
placed the Communion of St. Jerome on a footing, 'with the 
‘Transfigurationiof Raphael, in fpite of the clamour' firft raifed 
by the rivals of Domenichino again{t that ineftimable, perform- 
ance... “Fhe multitude, in a word, who, properly fpeaking, are 


the firft Mafters of a Painter, ‘are ‘likeWife, and ‘it ‘is bat jut 
they fhould be fo, his fovereign Judges.’ 

This little work is dedicated, by the Author, to the Society 
{niftituted' in’ London, for promoting Arts, Manufactures, ‘and 
Céinmierce; under whofe diftinguifhed patronage, he fays, itis 
Wardly poMible that the elegarit-artof which it treats, fhould not 
foon fourith im London, ast hiath long done ‘in the milder cli- 
mates of ‘Partha, Venice, ahd Rome. 

“We with.we could fay any thing in favour’ of ‘the'tranflation; 
but this is, ihdéed, very unworthy of ‘the’ original. \ 


~ __K-0-k 


A Trip to the! Moon, containing an Account of the land: of Noibla, 
its Inhabitants, | religious and political Cuftoms, &c, , By Sir 


: Humphrey Lunatic, Bart. ‘12mo. 2s. Crowder, &c. 
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SYNHAS ‘hotieft Traveller, who'has made the tour of the 
ogi, Moon, has. as much right to publifh his-peregrinations, 
‘as thofe whofe humbler ambition has been contented with -wan- 
idering over the terreftrial globe. The credibility too: of ,his 
srejations may ftand in competition with that of ‘Travellers,in 
egtheral ; but the remafks he has. made on the laws, the man- 
»cts, and cuftoms of the’ péoplehe vifited, and the ufeful know- 
-lege hehas imported, for the benefit of his country, rgive him a 
fuperiority to many of ‘his itinerasit brethren. / 
~ “Like a genuine Lunatic, ‘indeed, ‘he is’unequal ; ‘being fome- 
_ times meanly trifling, “and at others whimfically- ehaaie | 
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Put then, unlike the genetal run of ‘Novelifts, he is poffefled 
of ‘a lively ‘imagination; “a competent judgment of human 
life and’manners ; ‘and, i, not of an eri re at leaft ‘of an 
‘affluence of language. “His book certainly deferves to be read 
with attention ; for it ‘contains juft and falutary fatire, perti- 
nent reflections, and agreeable sidtures : it is true, fome of the 
“{chemes ‘he propofes ‘for amending certain cuftoms that prevail 
among'us, are altogether Utopian, but the very contemplation 
of thore perfec plans may have its ufe, ‘as it muft naturally ex 
cite us to make all poffible improvements in thofe we are obliged 
‘to follow. : 


His account of the ipolitical principles.of two of the Lunatic 
family, viz. Sir Whimfical Lunatic, .and ‘Sir Humphry, .the 
Author’s father, conveys .a juft fatire on pretended Patriot- 
ifm —In the charater of Sir Whimfical, we fee how frequently 
‘the human mind miftakes the principles by which it ‘is a*tuated, 
and how much, in general, it is influenced by external circum- 
ftances: in-that,of SirHumphry, we behold the vanity 6f po- 
‘litical zeal, buftling to no end, ‘and difturbing the path of life 
with painful infignificance. — | 


The Author, when,in the lunar world, could not but meet 
with his friend Bifhop Wilkins. He finds. the Prelate in a dif- 
tinguifhed fituation, and from:him receives an account of many 
confiderable perfons who had, been removed from this our globe 
into that region. ‘The allotments of Peter the Great of Muf- 
covy, Alexander the Great, and Charles XII. of Sweden; 
Henry the VITIth, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell, Charles 
the fecond of England, Lewis the fourteenth, Cardinal Wol- 
fey, and Cecil Lord Burleigh, are charaéteriftic and entertain- 
ing. The fpeech of Cromwell, in particular, is mafterly and 
ingenious; but the Author is, perhaps, a little out in his ob- 
fervation, that-Hénry the eighth thould carry with him the’fpi- 
rit of religious reformation—lIt is certain that Monarch ‘had rio 
real regard for: religion; .and, though he defended the‘Romifh 
faith, and afterwards introduced the Lutheran fchethe, vanit 
was his motive in: the; former, and revenge in theJatter. | 


We fhall difmifs this article with a fhort fpecimen of the Ay- 
thor’s manner: being a‘droll account of a trial between Beau 
Nafh ind old’Cato, béfore the principal/Magiftrate in the ffland 
of Noibla. “Fhus Nafh opens his caufe : 7 


“© May it pleafe you, I was efteemed upon-earth a very confi- 
derable perfonage; it is true. amin the Moon at-prefent; byt 
no matter for that, I was Mafter of the Ceremonies at a, place 
called Bath: indeed they ufed to ftile me King of it; and, tho’ 
Tam no Citizen here, I ruled all the Gitizens there ; nay, {cold- 
Aa 2 ed 
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ed Ladies, eut jokes upon Lords, directed balls, befpoke plays, 
and did—in fhort I did what I pleafed:. the corporation: idoli- 
zed, the long-rooms reverenced, the coffee-houfes adored ume : 
[had my ftatue fet up in the pump-room, not a good likenefs ; 
but no matter for that.—I was always a great enemy to quarrels, 
and therefore never fuffered a {word to be drawn in my territo- 
ries; fo not knowing there would be any occafion for fuchim- 
plements in another world, I came hither quite unprovided; 
which this grim old Roman being acquainted with, took the 
. advantage of fuperior ftrength, and yefterday pulled me bythe 
~nofe all round the Salmina Ruvenil, {purring me on, every fix 
er eight yards, with a fevere kick, which I think very ungentles 
-man-like treatment, and I hope you will think fo-too, that-+he 
- may be corrected for it.” : Hei 


© The familiar nothingnefs of this fpeech, occafioned a gene- 
-ral {mile through the audience, and [ obferved that even the 
‘ Namredal had fome difficulty to command his mufcles; how- 
ever, reafon and the dignity of. his office checking other feel- 
ings, he took occafion to remark, that neither of the Parties 
‘ being riaturalized, nor any law provided in Noibla, againftfuch 
violent proceedings, the juftice to be adapted in this cafe, muft 
‘Jie entirely upon his judgment, which he would adminifter with 
-all poffible impartiality: for this purpofe he defired the Defend- 
ant to offer his negative, or palliation. | 


‘ The accufed, who was no lefs than the great Cato, deli- 
vered himfelf to the following effect: ‘* Sage Son of Juttice 
and Law ! to be Competitor or Difputant with fuch a ‘Thing as 
now ftands before me, is punifhment equal to the higheft crime; 
yet unworthy, and far beneath my notice as he is, I fhall enter 
into an account of my conduét, which has difcovered no fault 
but that of too much mildnefs. | 


«¢ This felf-blown bubble has, in tracing himfelf, fufficienthy 
fhewn his emptinefs and infignificance ; nor will it. ayail.much 
to fet the paltry portrait in more glaring colours, than that he 
fpent a life of fourfcore years in a motley mixture of vice, idle- 
nefs, foppery, and ridiculous authority; the jeft of . fenfible 
men, the companion of fharpers, and terror of dancing gitls ; 

‘laughed at in youth, and defpifed in age, : 


_ ** How different from this the race I ran? My early years 
emp'oyed in the cultivation of my mind ; thofe of ripened man- 
hood worn, as I may fay, in ftemming the torrent of faction; 
—there view a fkipping child‘of folly—here behold a difinter- 
efted fon of Liberty ;—and fhall—Oh Heavens—this infeé, 

not two degrees above mere irftin®t, becaufe we are met in 2 
region wherg juft diftintions ceafe, dare to mate himfelf on 
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Cato unchaftifed? No, let it not be faid. Roufed by his bit- 
ing taunts, I own I did treat him in the manner he has fet forth ; 
nor can I think unjuftly; yet if fortune, which has purfued me 
even hither with her frowns, continues to torment me, I can- 
not avoid her malice, and therefore muft endure it.” 


‘ This reply being concluded, in which may be difcovered as 
much of ftoical pride, as the other fhewed of foppith felf-fuffi- 
ciency, the Namredal difcuffed their cafe in the following 


manner ; 


‘¢ It is amazing, that in this region of tranquillity, neither 
example nor the fear of ditgraces which is the moft poignant 
fting of all punifhment, can %educe fublunars from that turbu- 
lent {pirit fo prevalent amongft them. You, Nafh, conti- 
nues he, who boaft of having been fo many years Conductor of 
public manners, ought to know better, than to break untimely 
jefts upon’a man fo much more eminent than you ever could pre- 
tend to be; notwithftanding thofe who think themfelves Wits 
on earth, may indulge a fuppofed privilege of cafting their darts 
indifcriminately round, we never can fuffer it here, unlefs in 
form of legal punifhment, fince it is repugnant both to reafon 
and naman 3 I fhall therefore enjoin you to obferve an abfo- 
lute filence for one Rayamon, never hereafter, on any pretence, 
to utter a falfity, and to be clothed all the while of your filence 
in acoarfe garment, the direct contraft to that you feem fo fond 
of.”——-Here the Beau groaned deeply, and begged for his white 
hat; but even that was denied him; which feemed to have ftill 
a more fenfible effect; while Cato confefled a kind of cynical 
jy at fo ridiculous a diftrefs; but, as the enjoyments of. ill na- 
ture ever fhould be, it was of very fhort continuance; for when 
he thought himfelf juftified in his antagonift’s fentence, the 
Namredal openedhis.eyes, and mortified his pride thus : 





«“ Think not, Cato, that the conviction of him exculpates 
you; though you did receive fome flight offence, yet I know 
not any rational y boa that unites the feveral characters of 
Complainant, Judge, and Executioner: befides, there is in 
your defence fomewhat as blameable as in the former part of 
ie conduct. ‘Your Accufer fets forth his own charaéter juft- 
Y, without throwing any farcafms upon yours; he betrayed 
pride; but then itis of the inoffenfive kind.—On the contrary, 
roe have endeavoured to mount yourfelf on his poor ruins ; you 
ave carefully diminifhed him, and oftentatioufly magnified 
yourfelf; though a man of your. reflection muft know, that the 
greateft merit vanifhes before felf-praife, like chaff before the 
wind ; befides, you have envioufly fuppreffed one moft amiable 
part of his character, an induftrious, unlimited difpofition. to 
Aa 3 Charity, 
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Charity, which muft have reached your ears, as well: aé othe 
points relating to him.—You boaft of Philofophy ; how comies: 
it; that fo armed, you could not: reftrain yourfelf from blows, 
and. fuffer his infignificance to pafs unheeded? But the pafiién 
of ungovernable pride, which tmtoxicated you on: earth, féill: 
vifibly prevails, tho’ you have fo often. felt its bad effets; Jin 


. this cafe-I cannot avoid paffing. upon you the following fep.. 


tence: That, after Nafhhas performed his penance, you fhall 
be obliged to keep him company for two Rayamons ; when, by 
my authority, he may talk as much, as loud, as faft, and vent 
as keen a ridicule as he pleafes, being at liberty once each Toir- 
ta to-claim the affiftance of his affogiates Cibber and Rich.” 


¢ Thefe names made the Stoic fhudder; but. knowing the 
Matter. was unavoidable, he-collected what refolution he could 
to carry off appearances, and flounced out of: Court with a look 
of ineffable contempt, while Czfar and Pompey,: who had been 
\jftening from a corner to the whole tranfaétion, indulged their 
mirth very freely on this occafion.’ 


Towards the end of this volume we find fome valuable reflec- 
tions for the ufe of the Ladies, which recommending to their 
perufal, we here take leave of our feniible and entertaining 


Lunatic. 
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An Enquiry into the Human Mind, on the Principles of Comman 
Senje. By Thomas Reid, D.D. Profeflor ot Philofophy in 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 8vo. 7s. bound. Millar. 


VERY Enquiry into the conftitution of the human 

mind, if conducted with modefty, and in the only true 
method, viz. that of experiment and obfervation, is juftly en- 
titled to a candid and attentive examination. There are many 
perfons, indeed, who treat whatever is called Metaphyfics with 
great contempt; who.look upon all fuch refearches as fit only to 
amufe the. wife, and to be the ferious ftudy of the dull. But 


_ this contempt refts dn no juft foundation; nay,, is extremely 


unreafonable. For furely it will never be denied, that the Mind 
of man i$ avery noble and curious part of the divine workman- 
fhip ; that its powers’ of teafon, its. moral faculties, its focial 
inftin&s, its benevolent propenfions, in a word, its whole fa- 
bric Opens to our view a peculiar and furprizing {cene of wif- 
dom. Several of its powers and faculties are eafily diftinguifhed 
from each other; and the finer and more philofophical. diftinc- 
tions, tho’difficult to be compreheided, are no lefs real and 
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the Human Mind.” 359. 
certain, than thofe that are obvious. There is a truth and falf- 
hood, therefore, in all propofitions on this fubjeét ; and Philo- 
fophy, if cultivated: wich care, and encouraged by: the favour- 
able regard of the public, may, no doubt, carry. its refearches: 
{till farther 'thancit has hitherto done, and difcoyer, at leaft in 
fome meafure, the fecret fprings by which the human Mind is: 
actuated in its operations. It follows then, that this fubjeét is 
highly worthy of out attention on its own account; ‘but this 
is not all: even thofe arts: and profeffions which have life and: 
action for their object, derive many advantages: from an exact! 
{crutiny into,thée powers and faculties of the human Mind. A 
fpirit of accuracy, Carries, all of them nearer their perfection, 
and renders them more fubfervient to the interefts of fociety. 
Were there nothing, indeed, to recommend fuch ftudies, but 
the gratification of an innocent curiofity, even this ougkt-not, 
to be defpifed.: for. furely the moft delightful path of life, is 
that which leads through the fields of fcience and learning ; he, 
therefore, who either removes any obj{tructions in this way, or 
opens any new profpedt, adds to the number of thofe few 
fafe and harmlefs pleafures. which are beftowed upon us ; and 
ought, in that refpect, to be efteemed a benefactor to the hu- 
man race. 


Thus much we thought neceflary to fay in vindication of me- 
taphyfical enquiries; we. now proceed to the, work before us, 
wherein the Author takes a furvey of one little corner of the hu- 
man Mind, as. he exprefles. it,—that corner which fecms to be 
moft expofed to vulgar obfervation, and to be moft eafily cont- 
prehended. Whether he has delineated it juftly or not, we fhall 
not take.upon us to determine ; every competent judge, how- 
ever, muft neceffarily allow. and every candid judge will readily 
allow, that he has threwn new light on the philofophy of the 
human Mind, and given many proofs of uncommon acutenefs 
and penetration. His manner of writing too, is much more-agtee- 
able and entertaining than that of the generality of Metaphy- 
ficians; he ridicules the fceptical fyftems with fo much fpirit 
and humour, that many parts of his performance may be read 
with pleafure, by thofe who have but a fuperficial knowlege of 
his fubjeét. ‘As he combats -feveral opinions that are generally 
received, he will probably, at firft, have but few admirers; be 
this, however, as it may, no perfon, who has not paid avery 
careful and diligent attention to the operations of his own mind, 
can poflibly be a.competent judge of his performance. 


What he propofes is, to juftify the common fenfe of man- 
Kind, againft the fceptical fubrleties which, in this age, have 
endeavoured to put’ it out-of. countenance; a very laudable 
attempt, and in whichevery friend to truth muft wifh him fuc- 
Aa4 cefs, 
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cefs. -He tells us, in his dedication, that he never thought of 
calling in queftion the principles commonly received with regard 
to the Human) Underftanding,, until the reatife of Human Na- 
ture was publifhed,,in the, year.1739. “The ingenious Author. 
of that .treatife, upon the principles of Locke, who was ‘no 
Sceptic, bas built a fyftem of Scepticifm, which leaves no ground 
to believe any one. thing rather than its contrary. His reafon- 
ing appeared to our Author to be juft: there was a neceffiity, 
therefore, to call in queftion the principles upon which it‘was 
founded, or to admit the conclufion. 


‘ But can any ingenuous mind, (fays he) admit this {cepti- 
cal fyftem without reluctance? I truly could not, my Lord: 
for fan perfuaded, that abfolute fcepticifm is not more deftrac- 
tive of the faith of a Chriftian, than of the f{cience of ‘a Philo- 
fopher, and of the prudence of a man of common underftand- 
ing. Iam perfuaded, that the unjuft dive by faith as well as'the 
jujt;’ that, if all belief could be laid afide, piety, patriotifm, 
friendfhip, parental affeGtion, and private virtue, would appear 
as ridiculous as knight-errantry ; and that the purfuits of. plea~ 
fure, of ambition, and of avarice, muft be grounded upon be- 
lief, as well as thofe that are honourable and virtuous. we 


‘ The day-labourer toils at his work, in the belief that he 
fhall receive his wages at night; and if he had not this belief, 
he would not toil. We may venture to fay, that even the Au? 
thor of this{ceptical fyftem, wrote it in the belief that it fhould 
be read and regarded. I hope he wrote it in the belief -alfo} 
that it would be ufeful to mankind: and, perhaps, it may prove 
fo at laft.. For I conceive the fceptical Writers to be a fet of / 
men, whofe bufinefs it is, to pick holes in the fabric of know-” 
lege, wherever it is weak and faulty ; and when thefe places are 
properly repaired, the whole building becomes more firm and 
folid than it was formerly. , 


¢- For my own fatisfation, I entered into a ferious examina+ 

tion of the principles upon which this fceptical fyftemmis. built 5 
and was’not a little furprized to find, that it leans with its whole 
weight upon a hypothefis, which is ancient indeed, and hath. 
been very generally received by Philofophers, but of which I 
could find no folid proof.. The hypothefis I mean is, That no- 
thing is perceived but what is in the mind which perceives’ it: 
That we do not really perceive things that ate external, © but 
only certain images and pictures of them imprinted ‘upom th¢ 
Mind, which are called impreffions and ideas. : 


‘ If this be true; fuppofing certain impreffions and ideas to 


-exift frefently in my Mind, I cannot, from their exiftence, in- 
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fer the exiftence of any thing elfe ;«my imprefioris and ideas are 


the only exiftences of whicl'I can’ have any knowlege or ‘con- 


ception: and they are fuch fleeting and tranfitory Beings, that. 


they can have no exiftence at all, any longer'than I am confci- 
ous of them. So that, upon this hypothefis, the whole univerfe 
about me, bodies and fpirits, fun, moon, ftars, and ‘earth, 


friends and relations, all things without exception, which I 


imagined to have a permanent exiftence whether I thought’ of 
them or not, vanifh at once; 7 


And, like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion, 
Leave not a track behind. 


‘ I thought it unreafonable, my Lord, upon the authority of 


Philofophers, to admit a hypothefis which, in my opinion, over-. 


turns all philofophy, all religion and virtue, and all common 


fenfe: and finding that all the fyftems concerning the Human, 
Underftanding, which I was acquainted with, were built upon. 


this hypothefis, I refolved to enquire into this fubject anew, 
without regard to any hypothefis. 


¢ What I now humbly prefent to your Lordthip, is the fruit 
of this enquiry, fo far only as it regards the five fenfes. In 
which I claim no other merit, than that of having given great 
attention to the operations of my own mind, and of having ex- 
prefled, with all the perfpicuity I was able, what, I conceive, 
every man who gives the fame attention, will feel and percéive. 
The productions of imagination, require a genius which foars 
above the common rank ; but the treafures of knowlege are com- 
monly buried deep, and may be reached by thofe Drudges who 
can dig with labour and patience, though they have not wings 
to fy. Theexperiments that were to be made in this inveftiga- 
tion {uited me, as they required no other expence, bt that of 
time and attention, which I could beftow.~ The leifure of an 
academical life, difengaged from the purfuits.of intereft’@nd am- 
bition; the duty of my profeffion, which obliged me to give 
preleGtions on thefe fubjects to the youth; and an early incli- 
nation to {peculations of this kind, have enabled me, as I flat- 
ter myfelf, to give a more minute attention to the fubject of 
this enquiry, than has been given before.’ . 


Dr. Reid introduces his work with fome very pertinent reflecti- 
ons on the importance of his fubjeét, the means of profecuting it, 
and the impediments to our knowlege of the Mind. He ob- 
ferves, very juftly, that if the original perceptions and notions 
of the Mind were to make their appearance fingle and unmixed, 
as we firft received them from the hand of ‘Nature, one accuf- 
tomed to reflection would find no great difficulty in tracing them ; 
but before we are capable of refle€tion they are fo mixed, com- 
pounded, 
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pounded, and.decompounded, by habits, affociations, and. ab- 
ftractions, that. it is hard; to know, what they. were. ori inally. 
‘The Mind in this refpe&t, we are tald, may be compared to. ar 
Apothecary. or Chyaattt whofe materials, indeed, are furnifhed 
by; Nature, but, for the purpofes of his art, he mixes, com- 
pounds, diflolyes, evaporates, and fublimes them, till they pyt 
on, a.quite different appearance; fo that it is very difficult to. 
know what they were at firft, and much more to bring them, 
back to their original and natural form, And this work of the 
Mind is not carried on by deliberate acts of mature reafon, 
which we might recollect, but by means of inftinéts, habits, 
afiociations, and’ other principles, which operate. before we 
comie*to the ufe of reafon; fo that it is extremely difficult for 
thé mind to return upon its own footfteps, and trace back thofe 
operations which have employed it fince it firft began to think 
and act. 


‘ ¢ Could we obtain a diftin& and full hiftory, (fays our Au- 
thor) of all that hath paffed in the mind of a child from the 
Beginning of life and fenfation, - till it grows up to the ufe of 
reafon'; how its infant faculties began to work, and how they 
brought forth and ripened all the various notions, opinions, and 
fentiments, which we find in ourfelves when we come to be ca- 
pable of reflection; this would be a treafure of natural hiftory, 
which would probably Eve more light into the human faculties, 
than all the fyftems of Philofophers about them fince the begin- 
ning of the world. But it is in vain to with for what Nature 
has not put within the reach of our power. Refleétion, the 
only inftrument by which we can dilcern the powers of the 
Mind, ‘comes teo late to obferve the progrefs of Nature in raif= 
ing them fiom their infancy to perfection. 


© It muft therefore require great caution, and great applica- 
tion. of mind, for a man that is grown up in all the prejudices 
of: education, fafhion, and philofophy, to unravel his notions 
and.opinions, till he finds out the fimple and original principles 
of his conftitution, of which no account can be given but the 
will of our Maker. This may be truly called an analyfs of the 
human faculties; and till this is performed, it is in vain we 
expeét any juft fyftem of the Mind; that is, an enumeration of 
the-original powers and laws of our conftitution, and an expli- 
Cation from them of the various phenomena of human nature. 


© Succefs, in an enquiry of this kind, it is not in human 
power to command; but, perhaps, it is poffible, by caution 
and humility, to avoid error and delufton. ‘The labyrinth may 
be.too intricate, and the thread too fine, to be traced through 
all its windings; but if we ftop where-we can trace it no o. 
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ther, and fecure the ground’ we have gained, there is no harm 
done’; 2 quicker eye may in time trace it farther. 


‘ Tt is genius, and not the want of it, that adulterates phi- 
Jofophy, and fills, it with “error and falfé theory. A. creative 
imagination difdains the mean'offices of. digging for. a. founda- 
tion, of removing rubbifb, and. carrying materials; leaving 
thefe fervile. employments to.the drudges. in {cience,_ it. plans.a 
defign, and raifes a fabric. Invention fupplies materials where 
they are wanting, and: fancy adds colouring, and every befit- 
ting ornament. The work pleafes.the eye, and wants nothing 
but folidity! and:a goad foundation. It feems even to vie, with 
the works of. nature, till the envious blaft of fome fucceeding, Ar- 
chitect blows it into rubbifh, and. builds.as goodly..a fabric.of 
his own in its place. Happily for the prefent. age. the. .Caftle- 
builders employ themfelves more in romance than in philofophy. 
That is undoubtedly their province, and in thofe regions the of 
{pring of fancy is legitimate, but in philofophy it is all fpu- 


> 


rious. 


Our philofophy cencerning the human Mind, he. goes an to 
obferve, is but.in a very low ftate; there being..no principles 
with regard to it, fettled’ with that perfpicuity and: evidence, 
which attends the principles of mechanics, aftronomy, and op- 
tics, When we turn our attention. inward, and.confider. the 
phenomena of human thoughts, opinions, and perceptions, and 
endeavour to trace them to the general: laws. andi the firft princi- 
ples of our conftitution, we are immediately involved in. dark- 
nefs and perpiexity.. And if common fenfe,. or the. principles 
of education, happen not to.be ftubborn, it is odds but we ter- 
minate in abfolute {cepticifm.. 


He produces. feveral inftances to fhew, ‘that our philofophy 
concerning the Mind, is very fruitful in creating doubts,. but 
very unhappy in refolving them. Des Cartes, Malbranche, and 
Locke, have all employed their genius and {kill,.to. prove the 
exiftence. of a material world; and with very: bad fuccefs, 
Poor untaught mortals believe undoubtedly, that there is:afun, 
moon, and ftars ; an earth, which we inhabit ; country, friends, 
and relations, which we enjoy; land, houfes, and moveables, 
which we poffefs. But Philofophers, pitying, the credulity, of 
the vulgar, refolve to have no faith but what is founded upon 
reafon. They apply to philofophy, to furnifh them with rea 
fons for the belief of thofe things, which all mankind have be- 
lieved, without being able to give any reafon for it. And fure- 
ly one would expect, that in matters of fuch importance, the 
proof would not be difficult: but it is the moft difficult thing 
inthe world, For thefe three great men, with the ftrongeft in- 
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clination, have not been, able, from all the treafures of philo- 
fophy, to draw one argument, that is fit to convince a man that 
cant reafon, of the exiftence of any one thing without him, 


< Admired philofophy ! (fays our Author) daughter of light f 
parent.of wifdom and knowlege! if thou art fhe! furely thou 
haft not yet arifen upon the human Mind, nor bleffed us’ with 
mofé of thy rays, than ‘are fufficient to fhed a darknefs vifible 
upon the human faculties, and todifturb that repofe and fecuri 
which happier mortals enjoy, who never approached thine altar; 
nor felt thine influence! But if, indeed, thou haft not power 
to difpel thofe clouds and phantoms which thou haft difcovered 
or created, withdraw this penurious and malignant ray ;.. I de- 
{pife philofophy, and renounce its guidance: let my foul dwell. 
with common fenfe.’ : 


Inftead of blaming the Philofophers above-mentioned, how- 
ever, for the defeéts and blemifhes of their fyftem, our Author 
honours their memories, as the firft difcoverers of a region in 
philofophy formerly unknown. ‘They have opened the way to 
future difcoveries, and are juftly entitled to a great fhare in the 
mefit of them. . They have removed an infinite deal of dift 
and rubbifh, collected in the ages of fcholaftic fophiftry, which 
had obftruéted the way; have put us in the right road, viz: 
that of experience and accurate reflection; have taught us to 
avoid the {nares of ambiguous and ill-defined words ; have fpoken 
and thought with a diftinétmefs and perfpicuity: formerly un- 
known; and have made many openings that may lead to the 
difcovery of truths which-they did not reach, or to the detec- 
tion of errors in which they were involuntarily entangled. 


The defects and blemifhes in the received philofophy, ‘con- 
cerning the Mind, :which have moft expofed it to the contempt 
and ridicule of fenfible men, have chiefly, we are told, been 
owing to this: that the votaries of this philofophy, from a na- 
tural, prejudice in her favour, have endeavoured to extend her 
jurifdition beyond its juft limits, and to call to her bar the dic- 
tates.of common fenie, which difdajn the trial of reafoning, 
and difown its,authority; neither claim its aid, nog dread jts 
attacks. PTF ies 3 


In this unequal conteft betwixt common fenfe and philofophy, 
the latter, Dr. Reid fays, will always come off both with. dif- 
honour and lofs; nor can fhe ever thrive till this rivalfhip is 
dropped, and a cordial friendfhip reftored: for in reality com- 
mon fenfe hdlds nothing of philofophy, nor néeds her aid. But, 
on the other.hand, philofophy has no other root but the prin- 
ciples of common fenfe; it grows out of them, and draws its 
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nourifhmént from them:2: fevered from. this -réot, .its, honours 
wither, its fap is dried up, it dies and sots. 


The above-mentioned Philofophers of the laft ‘age, he farther 


obferves, did not attend to the preferving this union and fubor- 


dination focarefully as the honour and intereft of ‘philofophy re- 
quired.:, but thofe of the prefent, have waged open war with 
common fenfe, and hope to make a compleat conqueft of it, by 
the fubtleties of philofophy; an attempt no lefs audacious and 
vain, than that of the Giants to dethrone Almighty Jove. 


After making fome remarks on Bifhop Berkeley’s notions, 
the tréeatife of human nature, and fcepticifm, our Author enters 
on his tafk, and fets out with obferving, that it is fo difficult to 
unravel the operations of the human underftanding, and to re- 


‘duce them to their firft principles, that we cannot expect to fuc- 
‘ceed in the attempt, but by beginning with the fimpleft, and 


proceeding by very cautious fteps to the more complex. The 


five external fenfes, he fays, may, for this reafon, claim to be 


the firft confidered in an analyfis of the human faculties, And 
the fame reafon ought to determine us to make a choice éven 
among the fenfes, and to give the precedence, not to, the no- 
bleft, or moft ufeful, but to the fimpleft, and that whafe objeés 
are Jeaft in danger of being miftaken for other things. ; In this 
view, an analyfis of our fenfations may,be carried on with moft 
eafe and diftinétnefs, he imagines, by taking them »in: this or- 
der ; Smelling, Tafting, Hearing, Touch, and,.Jaft of all, 


Seeing. | . 


AH animal and vegetable bodies, we are, told, and probably 
all or moft other bodies, while expofed tothe air, are continu- 
ally fending forth effuvia of a vaft fubtlety, not only in their 
ftate of life and growth, but,in the ftates of fermentation and 
putrefation. By means of thefe effluvia all bodies are fmelled ; 


the membrana pituitaria, and the olfa€tory nerves, which are dif- 


tributed to the villous parts of this membrane, are the orgaris 


deftined by nature to this fenfe: fo that when a body emits no 
.efluvia, of when the pituitary membrane or olfactory nerves are 
‘rendered unfit to perform their office, it cannot be fmelled. 


Yet, notwithftanding this, it.is evident, our Author fays, 
that neither the organ of fmell, nor the medium, nor any mo- 


‘tions we can conceive excited in the membrane above-mention- 


ed, orinthe nerve or animal {pirits, do int the leaft refemble'the 
fenfation of fmelling: nor could that fenfation of itfelf ever 
have led us to think of nerves, animal fpirits, or effluvia.” 


‘ Having premifed thefe scontinues he, tvith regard to 


the medium and organ of this,fafe, let us now attend carefully 


to 
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to what the Mind is confcious of when we ‘fimell ‘a rofe or'a hily; 

and fince our language affordsorio other name for ‘this fenfation, 

-we fhall.call it ;a /mell-or odour, carefully excluding from: the 
meaning of thofe names every thing but the fenfation itfelf, at 
leaft till we have examined it, 


‘ Suppofe|a perfon who never thad this fenfe before, to'receive 
it all at once, “and to ‘fmell a rofe; can ‘he perceive any iHiti- 
tude or agreement between the fmell ‘and the ‘rofe? ‘or, ‘irideed, 
between it and any other object whatfoever? >Certairily’he cai - 
not. He finds himfelf affected in a new way, -he knows not 
why, or from what'caufe. Like aman that feels fome pain ‘er 
pleafure formerly unknown to him, he is confcious \that the js 
‘not the caufe of it himfelf; but .cannot, from .the .nature of 
the thing, ‘determine whether it is caufed bypbedy .or {pirit, by 
fomething near, or by fomething’at a diftance. It has nosimj- 
‘Titude to any thing elfe, fo.as to. admit of a comparifon; .and 
“therefore He can conclude nothing from it, unlefs, ;pérhaps, shat 
‘there mutt be fome unknown caufe of it, 


© Ibis evidently ridiculous to afcribe to it ‘figure; oto, *ex- 
tenfion, or:any ‘other «quality of bodies. *He ‘cannot’ give'it’a 
place, any more than. he'cangive‘a place to melarichély-or joy : 
mor ‘can hesconteive it ‘to ‘have any ‘exiftenee, ‘but: lich ttis 
‘fmelled.’ So 'that it appears to be aifimple and ‘original affection 
-or feelingiof the mind, ‘altogether inexplicable-and ‘unaceount- 
able. Itis, indeed, impofible: that it'can bedn any body: it 
is a fenfation, and a fenfation can only be in a fentient thing. 


¢ 'Soifar have we confidered-this fenfation abftraétly. Tet us 
‘next compare it with other things‘to which it ‘bears’ fome ‘réla- 
‘tion. Andfirtt:! fhall comipate this fenfation with the reniem- 
'brance, ‘arid‘the imagination df ‘it. \ 


¢ Tcan think of the fell of, a; rofe when.I,do not'fmell ibs 
-and it is. poffidle. that when I think -of it, there -is neither «rofe 
nor finell, any where exifting.. But when I-fmelhit, Tanwnecet- 
farily determined, to ,believe, that the fenfation really ‘exifts. 
This is common, to all fenfations, that.as\they, cannot exift but 
in being perceived, fo they cannot be perceived. but they-mutt 
exit.” Peould as ¢ eafily doubt“of ‘my own ‘exiftence, as of the 
exiftenice of miy'fenfations. ‘Even ‘thdfe profound Philofophers 
‘who have ‘endeavoured to difprove' their own exiftence, have yet 
Jeft their fenfations to’ftand:upon their own bottom, ftript ofa 


fubject, rather than call in queftion the reality of their exift- 
ence. 


‘ Here then a fenfation, 3 
‘ed'to the ‘mind three different’ 
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be remembered, -it may be imagined or.thought of. . In the firft 
cafe, it is neceflarily accompanied ‘with a Beliéf of its ptefett 
exiftence; in the fecond, it is neteffatily accompanied’ witha 
belief of its paft exiftence; ‘and ‘n'the laft, ‘it is not aceoiipa- 
nied with belief at all, but is, whit the Logitidns call; a ple 
apprebenfion. IS 

¢ Why: fenfation fhould ‘compel tour belief. of the prefent ex- 
iftence of the thing, memory, a belief of its paftexiftence, 'and 
imagination ‘no belref at:ail; is what I believe no Philofopher 
can:give:a fhadow of réafonfor, but that fuch is the nature of 
thefe ‘operations: they are all-fimple and ‘original, and there- 
fore inexplicable acts of the mind. ! 9 


¢ Suppofe that once, and ‘only once, | finelled a tubéerofe in 
a certain room where it grew in a pot, ‘and gave'a very gratéful 
perfuine. ‘Next‘Way'] relate ‘what I faw and 'fmelled.. WhenT 
attend ‘as “carefully ‘as I-¢an’to what pafles ’in ‘my ‘mind*in‘this 
cafe, it appeats‘evident, ‘that the very thing 'I faw yefterday, and 
the fragrance I fmelled, are now the immediate ‘objects of “my 
mind when-I «remember it. Farther, I can imagine this pot 
and flower tranfported to-the -room where I now fit, and yield- 
ing thefame petfume. Here likewife it appears, ;that the indi- 
vidual thing which _Ifaw and fimelled, ‘is the object of -my. ima+ 


guration. ;4 : 


¢ Philofophers, indeed, tcll me, that the immediate obje& of 
my memory and imagination in this cafe, is not the paft fenfa- 
tion, but an idea of it, an image, phantafm, or-fpecies’of ‘the 
odour 'I'fielléd: that this idea pre/ently exifts in my mind, or 
in my feriforium : ‘andthe mind contemplating this ’prefent idea, 
finds it aréprefentation of what is /paft, or of what may exift; 
and aceordinely°ealls it memory, or imagination. ‘This isthe 
doctrine of the ideal philoféphy ; which we fhall not now-exa- 
‘mine, that ‘we may not ‘interrupt the thread of the. prefent-im- 
veftigation. Upenthe ftrifteft attention, memory -appears “to 
‘me to Have things that “are paft, and not.prefent ideas, for its 
object. ““We'fhall'afterwards examine this fyftem of ideas, ‘and 
endeavour to make’ it appear, ‘that'no folid proof has-evér beeh 
‘advanced Of the exiftence of ‘ideas; that they:are a mere fiction 
‘and‘hypothefis,°contrived to folve the phenomena of the human 
‘undetftandirigS’* that théy do°not at‘all anfwer: this erd.; cantl 
‘that this hypothefis of ideas or images Of things in» the’ mind, 
‘or in the’ fenforium, is the parent of thofe many paradoxes. fb 
fhocking’ to Common feénfe, arid of that feepticifm which -dif- 
‘grace bur ‘philofophy ‘of'the ‘ind, ‘and! have brought ‘upon it 
the ridicule and contempt of fenfible men. . 2 


‘ Tn‘ the mean: time, 1 Beg Pate to ‘think with the vulgar, 
”_ that 
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that when I remember the finell of the tuberofe, that very fen- 


fation which I had yefterday, and which"has now no more any 


exiftence, is the immediate object of my memory; and when [ 
Imagine it prefent, the fenfation itfelf, and not any idea of it, 
is the object of my imagination. But though the object of my 
fenfation, memory, and imagination, be in this cafe the fame, 
yet thefe a€ts or operations of the mind are as different, and as 
eafily diftinguifhable, as fmell, tafte, and found. Iam confci- 
ous of a difference.in kind between fenfation and memory, and 
between both and imagination. I find this.alfo, that the fenfa- 
tion compels my_ belief of the prefent exiftence of the. fmell, 
and memory my belief of its paft exiftence. ‘There is a finell, 
is the immediate teftimony of fenfe; there was a {mell, is the 
immediate teftimony of memory. If you afk me, why I believe 
that the fmell exifts; I can give no other reafon, nor will ever 
be able togive any other, than that Ifmell it. If youatk, why 
I believe that it exifted yefterday, I can give no other reafon 
but, that I remember it. - : 


© Senfation and'memory, therefore, are fimple,- original, and 
perfectly dittin@ operations of the mind, and both of them are 
original principles of belief. Imagination. is diftin@ from both, 
‘but is.no principle of belief. Senfation implies the prefentex- 
iftence of its object; memory its paft exiftence ; but imagina- 
-tion views its objeét naked, and without any belief of its exift- 
ence or non-exiftence, and is, therefore, -what the {chools call 


Simple apprebenfion, 


But here again the. ideal fyftem comes in our Author’s. way: 
it teaches us, that the firft operation of the mind about its ideas, 
is fimple apprehenfon; that is, the bare conception of a thing, 
‘without any belief about.it; and that after we have got fimple 
-apprehenfions, by comparing them together, we perceive agree- 
ments or difagreements between them; and that this perception 
‘of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, is all that we 
¢all belief, judgment, or knowlege. Now this appears to him 
‘tobe all fi@tion, without any foundation in nature: for it is ac- 
‘knowleged by all, that: fenfation muft go before memory. and 
imagination ; and hence it neceflarily follows, we are told, that 
apprehenfion accompanied with belief and knowlege, muft go 
before fimple apprehenfion, at leaft in the matters we are now 
{peaking of. Sothat here, inftead of faying, that the belief or 
knowlege is got by putting together and comparing the fimple 
apprehenfions, we ought rather to fay, that the fimple appre- 
-henfion is performed by refolving and analyfing a natural and¢ 
original judgment. . 

If it be afked, what this belief or knowleze is which accom- 
panks 
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lies fenfation and memory ; the anfwer is, Every man knowg 
what /t is, but noman can define it?’ No matrpretendstocde- 
fine fenfation, or to define’ confcioufnefs: And if ‘nd-Philofo- 
plier had endeavoured to'define ‘and explain belief, we had want- 
ed fomé of ' thofe-paradoxes of the ideal*philofophy, which will 
always, our Author fays, appear as incredible to fenfible men, 
as any thing that ever enthufiafm dreamed, or fuperftition fwal- 
lowed. . Te oe 


The belief which accompanies fenfation and memory, there- 
fore, is afimple aé&t of the mind, which cannot be dehned. Ie 
is in this refpe&t like feeing and hearing, which can never be fo 
defined as to be underftood by thofe who have not thefe faculties ; 
and to fuch as have them, no definition can maké thefe opera- 
tions clearer than they are already. In like manner, every man 
that has any belief, and he muft be a curiofity’ that has none, 
knows perfeétly what belief is, but can never define or explain 
it. Senfation, memory, and imagination, even ‘where they 
have the fame obje&, are operations, likewife, of a different 
nature, and perfectly diftinguift:able by thofe who are found and 
fober... A man that is in danger of confounding them, is, ‘in- 
deed, to be pitied ; but whatever relief he may find from ano- 
ther art, he can find none from logic or metaphyfics,' 


It is no Jefs a part of the human conftitution, according to 
our Author, to believe the prefent exiftence of our fenfations, 
and to believe the paft exiftence of what we remember, than it 
is to believe that twice two make four. The evidence of fenfe, 
the evidence of memory, and the evidence of the neceffary re- 
lations of things, ‘are all diftin€ and original kinds of evidence, 
equally grounded on our conftitution :* none of them is depen- 
dentupon, or refolvable into any of the reft. ~ To reafon againft 
any of thefe kinds of evidence is abfurd;: nay, to reafon for 
them is abfurd. They are firft principles; and fuch fall not. 
within the province of reafon, but of common fenfe. 


Having confidered the relation which the fenfation of Smell- 
ing bears to the remembrance and imagination of it, our Author 
proceeds to confider, what relation it bears to a Mind, or fen- 
tient principle. It is certain, no man can conceive or believe 
{melling to .exift of itfelf, without a mind, or fomething that 
has the power of fmelling, of which it is called a fenfation, an 
opetation, or feeling. . Yet if any man fhould demand_a proof, 
that fenfation cannot be without a mind, or fentient being, Dr. 
Reid confefles that he can give none; and to pretend to prove 
it, feems to him almoft as abfurd as to.deny it. 


‘ This might have been faid (continues he) without any apo- 
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logy, before the Treatife of human Nature appeared in the world, . 


For, till that time, no man, as far as 1 know, ever thought 
either of calling in queftion that principle, or af giving a reas 
fon for his belief of it. Whether thinking beings were of an 
ethereal or igneous nature, whether material or immaterial, 
was varioufly difputed; but that thinking is an operation of 
fome kind of being or other, was always taken for granted, as 
a principle that could not poffibly admit of doubt. 


‘ However, fince the Author above-mentioned, whois un- 
doubtedly one of the moft acute Metaphyficians that this or 
any age hath produced, hath treated it as a vulgar prejudice, 
and maintained, that the mind is only a fucceffion of ideas and 
impreffions, without any fubject; his opinion, however con- 
trary tothe common apprehenfions of mankind, deferves re- 
fpect. I beg, therefore, once for all, that no offence may. be 
taken at charging this, or other metaphyfical notions with ab. 
furdity, or with being contrary to the common fenfe of man- 
kind. No difparagement is meant to the underftandings.of the 
Authors or Maintainers of fuch opinions. Indeed, they. com- 
monly proceed, not from defect of underftanding, but from an 
auc of refinement: the reafoning that leads to them, often 
gives new light to the fubject, and fhews real genius, and deep 
penetration inthe Author ; andthe premifes do more than atone 
for the conclufion. 


© If there are certain principles, as [ think there are,. which 
the conftitution of our nature leadsus to believe, and which we 
are under a neceffity to take for granted in the common con- 
cerns of life, without being able to give a reafon for them; 
thefe are what we call the principles of common fenfe ; and 
what is manifeftly contrary to them, is what we eallabfurd. 


© Indeed, if it is true, and to be received as a principle of 
philofophy, that fenfation and thought may be without a think- 
ing being ; -it muft be acknowleged to be the moft wonderful 
discovery that this or any other age hath produced. The re- 
ceived doctrine of ideas is the principle from which it is deduced, 
and of which, indeed, it feems to be a juft and natural confe- 
quence. And it is probable, that it would not have been fo 
late a difcoyery, but that it is fo fhocking and repugnant to the 
common apprehenfions of mankind, that it required an uncom- 
mon degree of philofophical intrepidity to ufher it into the 
world. It is a fundamental principle of the ideal fyftem, That 
eyery object of thought muft be an impreffion, or an idea, that 


is, a faint copy of fome preceding impreflion. This is a prin- . 


ciple fo.commonly received, that the Author above mentioned, 
althougl: his-whole fyftem is built upon it, never offers the leaft 
| is | proof 
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proof of it. Itis upon this principle, as a fixed pdifit, that he 


ereéts his metaphyfical engines, to overturn heaven and earth, 
body and fpirit. “And, indeed, in my apprehenfion, it is alto- 
gether fufficient for the purpofe: For if impreffions and ideas 
are the anly objects of thought, then heayen and earth, and 
body and fpirit, and every thing you pleafe, muft fignify only 
impreffions and ideas, or they muft be words without any mean- 
ing. It feems, therefore, that this notion, however ftrange, 
is clofely connected with the received dorine of ideas, and we 
muft either admit the conclufion, or call in queftion the pre- 
mifes. 


© Ideas feem to have fomething in their nature unfriendly to 
other exiftences. “They were firft introduced into philofophiy, 
in the humble character of images, or reprefentatives of things ; 
and in this charaGter they feemed not only to be inoffenfive, but 
to ferve admirably well for explaining the operations of the hus 
man underftanding. But fince men began to reafon clearly anid 
diftin@ly about them, they have, by degrees, fupplanted their 
conftituents, and undermined the exiftence of every thing but 
themfelves. Firft they difcarded all fecondary qualities of bo- 
dies; and it was found out by their means, that fire is not hot, 
nor fnow cold, nor honey fweet; and, in a word, that heat 
and cold, found, colour, tafte, and{mell, are nothing but ideas 
or impreffions. Bifhop Berkeley advanced them a ftep higher; 
and found out, by juft reafoning, from the fame principles, that 
extenfion, folidity, fpace, figure, and body, are ideas, and that 
tuere is nothing in nature but ideas and fpirits. But the trie 
umph of ideas was compleated by the Treatife of human Nature; 
which difcards fpirits alfo, and leaves ideas and imprefiions as 
the fole exiftences in the'univerfe. What, if at laft, having 
nothing elfe to contend with, they fhould fall foul of one ano- 
ther, and leave no exiftence in nature at all? This would fure- 
ly bring philofophy into danger; for what fhould we have left 
to talk or to difpute about ? 


¢ However hitherto thefe Philofophers acknowlege the exift. 
ence of impreffions and ideas; they acknowlege certain laws of 
attraction, or rules of precedence, according to, which ideas 
and imprefions range themfelves in various forms; and fucgeed 
one another: but that they fhould belong'to a mind, as its pros 
per goods and chattels, this they have found to be a vulgar ers 
ror. Thefe ideas are as free and independent as the birds of the 
air, Or, as Epicurus’s atoms, when they purfucd their journey 
in the vaft inane. Shall we conceive them like the films of 
things in the Epicurean fyftem? . 
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Principio hoe dico, rerum fimulacra vagari, 

Multa modis, multis in cunétas undique parteis 

Tenuia, que facile inter fe junguntur in auris, 

Obvia cum veniunt. Lucr. 


Or do they rather refemble Ariftotle’s intelligible fpecies after 
they are fhot forth from the object, and before they have yet 
ftruck upon the paffive intelle&? But why fhould we feek to 
compare them with any thing, fince there is nothing in nature 
but themfelves? They make the whole furniture of the uni- 
verfe; ftarting into exiftence, or out of it, without any caufe ; 
combining into parcels, which the vulgar call minds ; and fueceed- 
ing ene another by fixed laws, without time, place, or author 
of thofe laws. 


© Yet after all, thefe felf-exiftent and independent ideas, look 
pitifully naked and deftitute, when left thus alone in the uni- 
verfe, and feem, upon the whole, to be in a worfe condition 
than they were before. Des Cartes, Malebranch, and Locke, as 
they made much ufe of ideas, treated them handfomely, and pro- 
vided them in decent accommodation; lodging them either in 
the pineal gland, or in the pure intellect, or even in the divine 
mind. They moreover cloathed them with a commiffion, and 
made them reprefentatives of things, which gave them fome 
dignity andcharaCter. But the Treati/e of human Nature, though 
no lef indebted to them, feems to have made but:a bad _ return, 
by beftowing upon them this independent exiftence ; fince there- 
by they are turned out of houfe and home, and fet adrift in the 
world, without friend or connection, without a rag to cover 
their. nakednefs: and who knows but the whole fyftem of ‘ideas 
may perifh by the indifcreet zeal of their friends to exalt them? 


‘ However this may be, itis certainly a moft amazing difco- 
very, that thought and ideas may be without any thinking be- 
ing: adifcovery big with confequences which cannot eafily be 
traced by thofe deluded mortals who think and reafon in the com- 
mon track. Wewere always apt to imagine, that thought fup- 
pofed a thinker, and love a lover, and treafon a traytor: but 
this, it feems was all a miftake ; and it is found out, that there 
may be treafon without atraytor, and love without a lover, laws 
without a legiflator, and punifhment without a fufferer, fuccef- 
fion without time, and motion without any thing moved, or 
fpace in which it may move: or if, in thefe cafes, ideas are. the 
jover, the fufferer, the traitor, it were to be wifhed, that the 
Author of this difcovery had farther condefcended to acquaint 
us, whether ideas can converfe together, and be under obliga- 
tions of duty or gratitude toeach other; whether. they-can make 


promifes, and enter into leagues and covenants, and fulfil or 
. s break 
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break them, and be punifhed for‘the breach. If one fet of 


, ideas makes a covenant, another breaks it, and a third is pun- 


ifhed for it, there is reafon to think that juttice is no natural 
virtue in this fyftem. 


‘ It feemed very natural to think, that the Treatife of human 
Nature required an Author, and a very ingenious one too; but 


‘now we learn, that it is only a fet. of ideas which came toge- 


the, and arranged themfelves by certain aflociations and at- 


tractions.” 


Leaving this curious philofophy to thofe who have secafiir 
for it, and can ufe it difcreetly, as a chamber-exercife, our Au- 
thor proceeds to enquire into the origin of the opinion, that 
thought muft have a fubjeé&t, and be the act of fome thinking 
being. It is impoffible, as he obferves, to trace the origin of it 
in hiftory. All languages have it interwoven in their original 
conftruétion ; all nations have at all times believed it; the con- 
ftitution of all laws and governments, as well as the common 
tranfactions of life, fuppofe it; and it is impoffible for any man 
to recollect when he caine by it. It,appears then to be an un- 
deniable fat, that from thought or fenfation, all mankind, con- 
{tantly and invariably, from the firlt dawning of refieStion; do 
infer a power or faculty of thinking, and a permanent being or 
mind, to which that faculty belongs ; and that we as invariably 
afcribe all the various. kinds of fenfation and thought we are 
confcious of, to one individual mind or felf. 


But by what rules of logic we make thefe inferences, it is 
impoffible to fhew; nay, it is impoflible to fhew how our fen- 
fations and thoughts can give us the very notion and conception 
either of a mind or of a faculty. The faculty of fmelling is 
fomething very different from the actual fenfation of fmelling ; 
for the faculty may remain when we have no fenfation. And 
the mind is no lefs different from the faculty ; 7 for it continues 
the fame individual being when that faculty is loft. Yet this 
fenfation fuggefts to us both a faculty and a mind; and not only 
fuggefts the notion of them, but creates a belief of their exift~ 
ence; although it is impoffible to difcover, by reafon, any tie 
or connection between one and the other.—Thefe inferences, 
therefore, which we draw from our fenfations, namely, the ex~- 
iftence of a mind, and of powers or faculties belonging to it, 
are judgments of nature; judgments not got by comparing 
ideas, and perceiving agreements and difagreements, but imme- 
diately infpired by our conftitution. 


It is the received doétrine of Philofophers, that our notions 


of relations can only be got by comparing the related ideas: 
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put in the prefent cafe, there feems to our Author to be an in- 
{tance to the contrary. It is not by having firft the notions of 
mind and fenfation, and. then comparing them together, that 
we perceive the one to have the relation of a fubject or fubftra, 
tum, and the other that of an aét or operation: on the con- 
trary, one of the related things, to wit fenfation, fuggefts to 
us both the correlate and the relation, He ufes the word /ug- 
geftion, hecaufe he knows not one more proper to exprefs a power 
of the mind, which feems entirely, he thinks, to have efcaped 
the natice of Philofophers, and to which we owe many of our 
fimple notions which are neither impreffions nor ideas, as well 
as many original principles of belief. 


He endeavours to illuftrate, by an example, what he under- 
ftands by thisword. Weal! know, he fays, that a certain kind 
of found fuggefts immediately to the mind, a coach pafling in 
the ftreet ; and not only produces the imagination, but the be- 
lief, that a coach is pafling. Yet there is here no comparing of 
ideas, no perception of agreements or difagreements, to pro- 
duce this belief; nor is there the leaft fimilitude between the 
found we hear, and the coach-we imagine and believe to be 
paffing. It is true, that this fuggeftion is not natural and ori- 
ginal; it is the refult of experience and habit. But he thinks 
it evident, that there are natural fuggeftions; particularly, that 
fenfation fuggefts the notion of prefent exiftence, and the belief 
that what we perceive or feel, does prefently exift; that memo 
fuggefts the notion of paft exiftence, and the belief that what 
we remember did exiit in time paft ; and that our fenfations and 
thoughts do alfo’fuggeft the notion of a mind, and the belief of 
its exiftence, and relation to our thoughts. By alike naturat 
principle it is, he fays, that a beginning of exiftence, or. any 
change in nature, fuggefts to us the notion of a caufe, and com- 
pels our belief of its exiftence. 
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- ¢ Suppofe that fuch a man (fays he) meets with a modern 
Philofopher, and wants to be informed, what fmell in plants is. 
The Philofopher tells him, that there is no fmell in plants, nor 
in any thing, butin the mind; that itis impoflible there can be 
fmell but ina mind; and that all this hath been demenftrated 
by modern philofophy. The plain man will, no doubt, be apt 
to think him merry: but if he finds that he is ferious, his next 


conclufion will be, that he is mad; or that philofephy, like © 


magic, puts men into a new world, and gives them different 
faculties from common men. And thus philofophy andcommon 
fenfe are fet at variance. But who is to blame for it? In my 
opinion the Philofopher is to blame. For if he means by fmel, 
what the reft of mankind moft commonly mean, he is certainly 
mad. Butif he puts a different meaning upon the word, with- 
out obferving it himfelf, or giving warning to others, he abufes 
language, and difgraces philofophy, without doing any fervice 
to truth: as if a man fhould exchange the meaning of the 
words daughter and cow, and then endeavour to prove -to his 
plain neighbour, that his cow ds his daughter, and his daugh~ 
ter his cow. 


‘ I believe there is not much moré wifdom in many of thofe 
paradoxes of the ideal philofopky, which to plain fenfible men 
appear to be palpable abfurdities, but with the Adepts pafs for 
profound difcoveries. I refolve, for my own part, always to 
pay a great regard to the dictates of common fenfe, and not to 
depart from them without abfolute neceffity : and, therefore, I 
am apt to think, thatthere is realy fomething ia the rofe or lily, 
which is by the vulgar called /mel/, and which continues ‘to ex- 
ift. when it as not fmelled: and#hall proceed to enquite what this 
is; how we come by the notion of it; and what relation this 
quality or virtue of fmell hath to the fenfation, which we have 
been obliged to call by the fame name, for want of another. 


© Let us therefore fuppofe, as before, a perfon beginning to 
exercife the fenfe of fmelling: a little experience will difcover 
to him, that the nofe is the organ of this feafe, and that the air, 
or fomething in the air, is a medium of it. And finding, by 
farther experience, that when a rofe is near, he has a certain 
fenfation ; when it is removed, the fenfation is gone; he finds 
a connection in nature betwixt the rofe and’ this fenfation. The 
rofe is confidered as.a caufe, occafion; or antecedent, of the 
fenfation ; the fenfation as an effect or confequent of the pre- 
fenceof the rofe: they are aflociated in the mind, and conftant- 
ly found conjoined in the imagination. 


_© But here it deferves our notice, that although the fenfation 
ay: feem more clofely related to the mind its fubjet, or to the 
Bb 4 nofe 
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nofe its organ; yet neither of thefe connections operate fo pow- 


erfally upon the imagination, as its.connection with the rofe its 
concomitant. “The reafon of, this feems to be, that its connec- 
tiori with the mind is more general, and nowife diftinguifheth it 
from other {mells, or even from taftes, founds, and other kinds 
of fénfations. The relation it hath to the organ, is likewife 
general, and doth not diftinguifh it from other {mells: but the 
connection it hath with the rofe is fpecial, and conftant; by 
which means they become alinoft infeparable in the imagination, 
in like manner as thunder and lightning,. freezing and cold.’ 


In. order to illuftrate farther how we come to conccive a 
quality or virtue in the rofe, which we call /mell,:and what this 
{imell.is, our Author obferves, that the mind begins very early 
to thirft after principles which may direct it in the exertion of 
its powers. “The fmell of a rofe is a certain affection or feeling 
of the mind;-and as it is not conftant, but comes and goes, 
we want to know when and where we may expeét it, and are 
unealy till we find fomething, which being prefent, brings this 
feeling along with it, and being removed, removes it. This, 
when found, we call the caufe of it; not in a ftriét and philo- 


ASophical fenfe, as if the feeling were really effected or produced 


by that caute, but in a popular fenfe: for the mind is fatisfied, 
if there is.aconiiant conjunétion between them ; and fuch caufes 
are in reality nothing elie but laws of nature. Having found 
the {mell thus conftantly conjoined with the rofe, the mind is at 
reft, witnout enquiring. whether this conjunction is owing to a 
real efficiency or not; that being a philofophical enquiry, which 
does not concern human life. But every difcovery of fuch a 
conftant conjun&ion is of real importance in life, and makes a 
{trong impreflion upon the mind. 


As it is experience only that difcovers the conneétions be- 
tween natural caufes and their effects; without enquiring far- 
ther, we attribute to the caule fome vague and indiftinét notion 
of power or virtue, to. produce the effect. And in many cafes; 
the purpofes of life do not make it neceflary to give difliné 
nanies to the caufe and the effect. Whence it happens,: that 
being-clof.ly conneéied in the imagination, although, very’ un- 
jike to each other, one name ferves for both ; and, in common 
difcourfe, is moft frequently applied to that which, of the two, 
is moft the objeé& of our attention. This-occafions an ambi- 
guity,in many words, which is common to all Janguages, hav- 
ing the fame caufes, and which is apt to be overlooked even’ by 
Philofophers. Our Author produces feveral inftances of fuch 
ambiguity, a:d then procecds as follows : 


* From what hath been faid, we may learn, that thefmell of 
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a role fignifies two'things.’ Firft, A ferfation, which can have 
_no exiftence but when it is perceived, and can only vein, a fen- 
tient being or mind. Secondly, It fignifies. fome power, qua- 
lity, Or virtue, in the rofe, or in e uvia proceeding from it, 
which hath a permanent exiftence, independent of the mind, 
and which, by the ¢ohftitution of nature, produces the fenfa- 
tion in us. By the original conftitution of our nature, we are 
both led to-believe, that there is a permanent caufe of the fen- 
fation, and prompted to feek after it; and experience deter- 
mines us to-place it’ in the rofe. The names of all fmells, 
taftes, founds, as well as heat and cold, have a like ambiguity 
in all languages: but it deferves.our attention, that thefe names 
are but rarely, in common language, ufed to fignify the fenfa~ 
tions; for the moft part, they fignify the external qualities 
whica are indicated by the fenfations. The caufe of ‘which 
phenomenon I take to be this. Our fenfations have very differ- 
ent degrees of .ftrength.. Some of them are fo quick and lively, 
as to vive us agreat deal either of pleafure or uneafinefs: when 
this is the.cafe, we are compelled to attend to the fenfation it- 
ielf, and to make it an object of thought and difcourfe; we 
give it a name, which fignifies. nothing but the fenfation ;' and 
in this cafe. we immediately and readily.acknowlege, that the 
thing meant by that name is in the mind only, and not in any 
thing externale Such are the various kinds of pain, ficknefs, 
and the fenfations of hunger and other appetites. But where 
the fenfation is not fo interefting as to require to be made an ob- 
je@ of thought, our conftitution leads us to confider it as a fign 
of fomething external, which hath a conftant conjunction with 
it; and having found what it indicates, we give a name to that : 
the fenfation, ‘having no proper name, falls in as an acceflary 
to the thing fignified by it, and is confounded under the fame 
name. So that the name may, indeed, be applied to the fenfa- 
tion, but moft properly and commonly is applied to the thing 
Indicated by that fenfation, The fenfations of fmell, tafte, 
found, and colour, are of infinitely more importance as figns or 
indications, than théy afe upon their own account; like.the 
words of a language, wherein we do not attend to the found, 
but to. the fenfe.’ } | 


Our Author concludes what he. advances ‘upon fmelling with 
obferving, that the relation which the fenfation of fmell bears 
to the memory and imagination of it, and to amind or fubje&, 
is common to all our fenfations, and, indeed, to all the opera- 
tions of the mind; that therelation it bears to the will, is com- 
mon to it with all the powers of underftanding ; and ‘that the 
relation it bears to that quality or virtue of bodies which it in- 
dicates,':is common. to it’ with the fenfations” of tafte, hearing, 
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colour, heat, and cold: fo that what hath been faid of this 
‘fenfe, may eafily be applied to feveral of our fenfes, and to other 

rations of the mind; and this, he hopes, will apologize for 
his dwelling fo long upon it. : 


[To be concluded in our next.] 


! R. 
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The Works in Verfe and Profe of William Shenftone, Efq; Mnf 
ef which were never before printed. In Two Volumes, with De- 
corations.  8vo. 128, fewed. Dodifley. 


T is impoffible to think of the late Mr. Shenftone, or of his 

writings, without that tendernefs of fentiment which thofe 
writings never fail toinfpire. His Paftoral Ballad, in four Parts, 
particularly, has obtained him the univerfal reputation of ele- 
gant fimplicity ; but for this he was, poffibly, as. much indebted 
to love as to genius, fince thofe verfes were occafioned by a ten- 
der attachment, in which the heart of the Poet was deeply in- 
terefted. For this we have the authority of his friend and edi- 
tor Mr. Dodfley, whofe account of Mr. Shenftone and his 
writings; as it is not very diffufe, we fhall lay before our Read- 
ers, as a proper introduction to our review of thefe pofthumous 
volumes. 


“¢ A great part of the poetical works of Mr. Shenftone, pars 
ticularly his Elegies and Paftorals, are (as he himfelf exprefles 
it) ¢ the exact tranfcripts of the fituation of his own mind;’ 
and abound in frequent allufions to his own place, the beautiful 
fcene of his retirement fromthe world. Exclufively, therefore, 
of our natural curiofity to be acquainted with the hiftory of an 
- Author, whofe works we perufe with pleafure, fome fhort ac- 
count of Mr. Shenftone’s perfonal character, and fituation in 
life, may not only be agreeable, but abfolutely neceffary, to the 
Reader ; as it is impoffible he fhould enter into the true fpirit 


of his writings, if he is entirely ignorant of thofe circumftances , 
of his life, which fometimes fo greatly influenced his reflec- 


tions. 
“¢ T could wifh, however, that this tafk had been allotted to 


fome perfon capable of performing it in that mafterly manner’ 


which the fubjeét fo weil deferves. ‘To confefs .the truth, it 
was chiefly to prevent his remains from falling into the hands of, 
any one ftill lefs qualified to do him juftice, that I have unwill- 
ingly verturéd to undertake the publication of ‘them myfelf. | 


¢¢ Mr, Shenftone was the eldelt fon of a plain uneducated 
country 
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éountry Gentleman in Shropfhire, who farmed: his-own eftate. 
The father, fenfible of his fon’s extraordinary capacity, refoly- 
ed to give him a learned education, and fent him a Commoner 
to Pembroke college in Oxford, defigning him for the Church : 
but tho’ he had the moft awful notions of the wildom, power, 
and goodnefs of God, he never could be perfuaded to enter into 
orders. Inhis private opinions he adhered to.no particular fe&, 
and hated all religious difputes. But whatever were his own 
fentiments, he always fhewed great tendernefs to thofe who dif- 
fered from him. ‘Tendernefs, indeed, in every fenfe of the 
word, was his peculiar charaéteriftic; his friends, his domef- 
tics, his poor neighbours, all daily experienced his benevolent 
turn of mind. Indeed, this virtue in him was often carried to 
fuch excefs, that it fometimes bordered upon weaknefs’: yet i 
he was convinced that any of thofe ranked amongft the number 
of his friends, had treated him ungeneroufly, he was not eafily 
reconciled. He ufed a maxim, however, on fuch occafions, 
which is worthy of: being obferved and imitated; * I never 
(faid he) will be a revengeful enemy; but I cannot, itis fot 
in my nature, to be half a friend.” .He was in his temper 
quite unfufpicious ; but if fufpicion was once awakened in him, 
it was not laid afleep again without difficulty. . 

“© He was no CEconomift; the generofity of his temper pre~ 
venting him from paying a proper regard to the ufe of money.: 
he exceeded therefore the bounds of his paternal fortune, which 
before he died was confiderably encumbered. _ But when one 
recollects the perfect paradife he had raifed around him, the hof= 
pitality with which he lived, his great indulgence to his fer- 
vants, his charities to the indigent, and all done with an eftate 
not more than three hundred pounds a year, one fhould rather’ 
be led to wonder, that he left any thing behind him, than to 
blame his want of ceconomy. He left, however, more than 
fufficient to pay all his debts; and by his will appropriated’ his 
whole eftate for that purpofe. : 


‘“¢ It was, perhaps, from fome confiderations on the narrow- 
nefs of his fortune, that he forbore to marry; for he was no 
enemy to wedlock, had a high opinion of many among the fair 
fex, was fond of their fociety, and no ftranger to the tendereft 
impreffions. One, which he received i} his youth, was with 
difficulty furmounted, The Lady was the fubje&t of that fweet 
Paftoral, in four parts, which has been fo univerfally admired ; 


and which, one would have thought, muft have fubdued the 
loftieft heart, and foftened the moft obdurate. : 


‘s His perfon, as to height, was above the middle feature, but 
largely, and rather jnelegantly, formed: his face feemed plain 
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all you converfed with him, and then it grewvery pleafing. In 
“his drefs he was negligent, even toa fault; though when young, 
‘at the univerfity, he was accounted a Beau. He wore his own 


hair, which was quite grey véry early, in a particular manner; 
not from any affectation of fingularity, but from a maxim he 


‘had Jaid down, that without too flavifh a regard to fafhion, 
every one fhould drefs in a manner moft {uitable to his own per- 


fon and figure. ‘In fhort, his faults were only little blemithes, 


thrown in by nature, as it were on purpofe to prevent him from 
too much above that level of imperfection alloted to hu- 


manity. 
'_ $ His charaéter as a Writer, will be diflinguifhed by fimpli- 
city with elegance, and genius with correétnefs. He had a fu- 
Blimity equal to the higheft attempts ; yet from the indolence 
of his temper, he chofe rather to amufe himfelf in culling flow- 
ers at the foot of the mount, than to take the trouble of climb- 
ing the more arduous fteeps of Parnaflus. But whenever he 
was difpofed to rife, his fteps, tho’ natural, were noble, and al- 
ways well fupported. In the tendernefs of elegiac poetry he 
hath not been excelled ; in the fimplicity of .paftoral, one may 
venture to fay, he had very few equals. Of great fenfibility 
himfelf, he never failed to engage the hearts of his Readers: 
and amidft the niceft attention to the harmony of his numbers, 
he always took care to exprefs with propriety the fentiments of 
an elegant mind. In all his writings, his greateft difficulty was 
to pleafe himfelf. . I remember a paffage in one of his letters, 
where, {peaking of his love fongs, he fays—* Some were writ- 
* ten on occafions a good deal imaginary, others not fo; and 
“ the reafon there are fo many ts, that I wanted to write ONE 
“good fong, and could never pleafe myfelf.’ It was this diffi- 
dence which occafioned him to throw afide many of his pieces, 
before he had beftowed upon them his laft touches. I have fup- 
picifed feveral on this account; and if among thofe which I 
have feleéted, there fhould be difcovered fome little want of his 
finifhing polifh, I hope it will be attributed to this caufe, and 
of courle be excufed: yet I flatter myfelf there will always 
appear fomething well worthy of having been preferved,, .And 
though I was afraid of inferting what might injure the charac- 
ter of my friend, yet as the fketches of a great Matter are al- 
ways valuable, I was unwilling the public fhould lofe any thing 
material of foaccomplifhed a Writer. In this dilemma it will 
eifily be conceived, that the tafk I had to perform would be- 
come fomewhat difficult. How I have acquitted myfelf, the 
public muft judge. Nothing, however, except what he had al- 
ready .publifhed, has: been admitted without the advice ‘of his 


moft judicious friends; nothing altered without their particular’ 


concurrence. 
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concurrence. It is impoffible,to pleafe every one; but it is 
hoped no Reader will be fo upreafonable, as to imagine, that 
the Author wrote folely for his amufement: his talents. were 
various ;: and though it may, perhaps, be allowed, that his ex- 
cellence chiefly appeared in fubjects of tendernefs and fimplicity, 


yet he frequently condefcended to trifle with thofe. of humaur 


and drollery: thefe, indeed, he himfelf.in fome. meafure “de- 
graded by: the title which he gave them, of Levities : but had 
they been entirely rejeCted, the public would have been depriv- 
ed of fome Jeux d’ Efprits, excellent in their kind, and Mr. 
Shenftone’s character as a Writer, would have been but imper- 


feétly exhibited. 


«¢ Butthe talents of Mr. Shenftone were not confined merely 
to poetry ; hischaracter, as a man of clear judgment, anddeep 
penetration, will beft appear from his profe works. It.is there 
we muft fearch for the acutenefs of his underftanding, and ‘his 
profound knowlege of the human heart. It is to be lamented, 
indeed, that fome things here are unfinifhed, and can be regard- 
ed only as fragments : many are left as fingle thoughts,» but 
which, like the {parks of diamonds, fhew the richnefs of the 
mine to which they belong; or, like the foot of a Hercules, 
difcover the uncommon ftrength, and extraordinary dimenfions, 
of that Hero. 1 have no apprehenfion of incurring blame from 
any one, for preferving thefe valuable remains: they will dif- 
cover, to every Reader, the Author’s fentiments on fevéral im- 
portant fubjects. And there can be very few, to whom they 
will not impart many thoughts, which they would never, per- 
haps, have been able to draw from the fource of their own re- 
fteCtions. 


‘ But, I believe, little may be faid to recommend the writ- 
ings of this Gentleman to public attention. His charadter..is 
already fufficiently eftablifhed.. And if hebe not injured by the 
inability of his Editor, there is no doubt but he will ever main- 
tain an eminent ftation among the beft of our Englith Writers.” 


The firft poems that appear in thefe volumes, are Elegies; of 
which the Reader will obtain the beft and moft perfeét idea from 
the following extract of a prefatory Difcourfe on Elegy, writ- 
ten about twenty years agos by Mr. Shenftone, and prefixed to 
the Elegies here publifhed. : a 


‘ The Author of the following Elegies entered on his fub- , 


jects eccafonally, as particular incidents in life -/ugzeffed, or dil- 
pofitions of mind recommended them to his choice. If he de- 
icribes a rural landfkip, or unfolds the train of fentiments it in- 
{pired, he fairly drew his picture from the {pot ; and felt very 
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fenfibly the affection he communicates. If he fpeaks of his 
humble fhed, his flocks and his fleeces, he does not counterfeit 
the fcene; who having (whether through choice or neceffity, 
is not material) retired betimes to country-folitudes, and fought 
his happinefs in rural employments, has a right to confider him- 
felf as a real Shepherd. The flocks, the meadows, and the 
grottos, are his own, and the embellifhment of his fara his fole 
amufement. As the fantiments therefore were infpired by na- 
ture, and that in the earlier part of his life, he hopes they wil! 
retain a natural appearance; diffufing, at leaft, fome part of 
that amufement, which he freely acknowleges he received from 
the compofition of them. 


© There will appear, perhaps, a real inconfiftency in the mo- 


ral tenour of the feveral Elegies; and the fubfequent ones may’ 


fometimes feem a recantation of the preceding. ‘The Reader 
will fcarcely impute this to overfight ;_ but will allow, that men’s 
opinions, as well as tempers, vary; that neither public nor 
private, active nor fpeculative life, are unexceptionably happy, 
and confequently that any change of opinion concerning them, 
may afford an additional beauty to poetry, as it gives us a more 
{triking reprefentation of life. 


© If the Author has hazarded, throughout, the ufe of Eng- 
hfh or modern allufions, he hopes it will not be imputed to an 
entire ignorance, or to the Jeaft difeftecm of the ancient learn- 
ing. He has kept the ancient plan and method in his eye, 
though he builds his edifice with the materials of his own na- 
tion. In other words, through a fondnefs for his native coun- 
try, he has made ule of the flowers it produced, though, inor- 
der to exhibit them to the greater advantage, he has endeavour- 
ed to weave his garland by the beft model he could find: with 
what fuccefs, beyond his own amufement, mutt be left to Judges 
lefs partial to him than either his acquaintance or his friends.— 
If any of thofe fhould be fo candid, as to approve the variety of 
fubjects he has chofen, and the tendernefs of fentiment he has 
endeavoured to imprefs, he begs the metre alfo may not be too 
fuddenly condemned. ‘The public ear, habituated of late to a 
quicker meafure, may, perhaps, confider this as heavy and lan- 
guid; but an objection of that kind may gradually lofe its force, 
if this meafure fhould be allowed to fuit the nature of Elegy. 


© If it fhould happen to be confidered as an obje&tion with 
others, that there is too much of a moral caft diffufed through 
the whole; it is replied, that he endeavoured, to animate the 
poetry fo far as not to render this objection too obvious ; or to 
rifk excluding the fafhionable Reader: at the fame time never 
devjating from a fixed priticiple, that poetry without morality, 
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‘; but the bloflom of a fruit-tree. - Poetry is, indeed, like that 
fpecies of plants, which may bear’ at once both fruits and blof- 
foms, and the tree is by no means ‘in perfeGtion without the 
former, however it may be ermbellifhed by ‘the flowers which 


furround it.’ . 


The candour and fenfe fo vifible’in this extract, are 
equally refpectable ; ut the apology for the ufe of the ftanza 
of alternate rhyme, might now have been omitted, as cuftom 
has, in a great degree, eftablifhed the Elegy on that meafure. 


In his elegiac capacity Mr. Shenftone feems to have formed 
himfelf principally on the tender, the eafy, and {weetly plain- 
tive Hammond, whom, if he has not equalled in fome depart- 
ments of beauty, he has excelled in others... Hammond: is ge- 
nerally more eafy in his exprefion, more natural and paflionate ; 
but then he is frequently lefs elegant, and, from too -clofe a 
claffical imitation, infinitely lefs original than Shenftone. 
Hammond’s Elegies. are. little more than fo many latian nofe- 
gays, culled at random out of the gardens of Tibullus; but 
they are difpofed with fuch native eafe and propriety, that they 
have all the appearance of original produétions.. Mr. Shen- 
ftone’s are really fuch, and have fo much the more merit and 
beauty, as they were not tranfplanted, but raifed by himfelf. 


The following impaffioned Elegy feems to have been written 
under thofe melancholy influetices to which’our Author was 
fometimes fubject; or, at leaft, when the fenfe of thofe’ influ- 
ences remained ftrong upon the mind. The expreffion and 
imagery, however, are extremely poetical, and the fentiments 
are, alas! too true. 


ELE G Y XI. 


He complains how foon the pleafing novelty of life is over. 
To Mr. J 


H me, my friend! it will not, will not lat! 
This fairy-fcene, that cheats oyr youthful eyes ! 
The charm diffolves; th’ aerial mufic’s paft; 
The banquet ceafes, and the vifion Gies. 


Where are the {plendid forms, the rich perfumes, 
Where the gay tapers, where the fpacious dome ? 
Vanifh'd the coftly pearls; the crimfon plumes, 
And we, delightlefs, left to wander home} <.., 
Vain now are books, the Sage’s wifdom vaiti't * | 
What has the world 'to bmbe our iteps aftray 2 y 
Ere Reafon-leamns by ftudy’d laws to reign, «> :. 
The weaken’d pafians, felf-fabdued, obey. 





’ Scarce 














SHENSTONE’s Works: 


_ S¢arce has the fun fev’n annual couirfes roll’. 
Scarce fhewn the whole. that fortune can fupply ; 
Since, not the Mi.er fo carefs’ d his gold, 
As I, for what i it gave, was heard to to figh- 


On the world’s flage I with’d fome fprightly part ; 
To deck my mative fleece with tawdry lace ; } 
*T was life, "twas tafte, and—oh my foolith heart ! 
Subftantial joy was fix’d in pow’r and place. 


And you, ye works of art! allur’d mine eye, 
The breathing picture, and the living ftone: 

«* Tho’ gold, tho’ fplendour, heav’n and fate deny, 
“ Yet might I call one Titian ftroke my own !” 


Smit with the charms of fame, whofe lovely fpoil, 
The wreath, the garland, fire the Poet’s pride, 
I trim’d my lamp, confum’d the midnight oil—: 
But foon the paths of health and fame divide ! 






Oft too I pray‘d, ’twas nature form’d the pray’r, 
To grace’ my native fcenes, my rural home; | 
To fee my trees exprefs their Planter’s care, 
And gay, on Attic models, raife my dome. 


But now ’tis o’er, the dear delufion’s o'er! 

A ftagnant breezelefs air becalms my foul : 
A fond afpiring Candidate no more, 

I fcorn the palm, before I reach the goal. . 


O youth! enchanting ftage, profufely bleft ! 
Blifs ev’n.obtrufive courts the frolic mind ; 
Of health neglectful, yet by health careft ; 


Carelefs of favour, yet fecure to find, 


Then glows the breaft, as op’ning rofes fair.; ; 
More free, more vivid than the linnet’s wing ; 
Honeft as light, tran{parent ev’n as air, 
Tender as bads, and lavifh as the fpring. 


Not all the force of manhood’s aétive might, 
Nor all the craft to fubtle age afign’d, 

Not fcience fhall extort that dear delight, 
Which gay delufion gave the tender mind. 


Adieu foft raptures! tranfports void of care ! 
Parent of raptures, dear deceit, adieu! 

And you, her daughters, pining with defpair, 
Why, why fo foon her ‘fleeting fteps purfue! 


Tedious again to curfe the drizling day ! 
Again to trace the wint’ry tracts of fnow! 
Or, footh’d by vernal airs, again furvey : 
The felf-faine hawthorn’s bad, and <owflips blow! 


O life! how foon of ev’ry blifs forlorn ! 
We ftart falfe j joys, pea rm the devious race: — 

A tender 3 that chears our youthful mom, ~—— - 
Then fake untimely, and defrauds the chace. 
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In the fixteenth Elegy, the Poet introduces a moft ftriking 
and uncommon picture. He exhibits the ftrongeft* conflict be- 
tween love and pride, that can poffibly be imagined, in the per- 
fon of a Lady whofe affections"had been fixed’ on an inferior ob- 
ject; in confequence of which her reafonl bécarie the victim of 
her haughtinefs. Moft of thefe Elegies convey fome moral in- 
ftruction, and this cannot be without a proper tendency: 


On Sarum’s plain I met a wand’ring Fair ; 
The look of forrow, lovely ftill the bore: 
Loofe flow'd the foft redundance of her hair, 
And, on her brow, a flow'ry wreath fhe wore. 


Oft ftooping as fhe ftray’d, fhe cull’d the pride 
Of ev’ry plain; fhe pillag’d ev’ry grove! 
The fading chaplet daily the fupply’d, 
And ilill her hand fome various garland wove. 


Erroneous fancy fhap’d her wild attire ; 

From Bethlem’s walls the poor lympatic ftray'd ; 
Seem’d with her air her accent to con(pire, 

When, as wald fancy taught her, thus fhe faid. 


‘* Hear me, dear Youth! oh hear an haplefs Maid, 
Sprung from the fcepter’d line of ancient Kings! 
Scorn'd by. the world, 1 afk thy tender aid ; 
Thy gentle voice thall whifper kinder things. 


The world is frantic—fly the race profane— 
Nor I, nor you, fhall its compaflion move ; 
Come friendly let us wander, and complain, : 
And tell me, fhepherd! haft thou feen my love? 


My love is young—but other loves are young ; 
And other loves are fair, and fo is mine; 
An air divine difclofes whence he fprung ; 
He is my love, who boatfts that air divine. 


No vulgar Damon robs me of my reft, 
Ianthe liftens to no vulgar vow ; 
A Prince, from Gods defcended, fires her breaft ; 
A briiliant crown‘diltinguifhes his brow. 
What, fhall I ftain the glories of my race? 
More clear, more lovely bright than Hefper’s beam ? 
The porc’lain pare with vulgar dirt debafe ? 
Or mix with puddle the pellucid ftream ? 


See thro’ thefe veins the faphire current fhine ! 
Twas Jove’s.own nectar gave th’ etherial hue ; 
Can bafe plebeian.forms contend with mine? - 
Difplay the lovely.white, or match the blue? 
The Painter ftrove to trace its azure ray? | 
He chang'd his colours,-and in vain he ftrove; 
He frown'd—I {miling view’d, the faint effay.; 
Poor Youth! he liste knew. it flow’d from Jove. 
Rev. May, 1764. Cc. Pitying 
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Pityiog his, roil, the wond'rous truth | old 3... 
How. am’rous Joye tepapa'd 3 mortal fain; , 

How thro’ the race the generous current roll’d, 
Aad mocks the Poet’s art, and Painter's care. 


Y¢s, from the. Gods, from garlight Saturn, , fprang 
Our, facgid race 3 thro” Demigods, convey'd ; 
And he, ally’d to Phoebus, ever young, 
My god-like boy, muft wed their duteous maid. 


Oft, when a mortal vow profanes my ear, 
My fire’s dread fary murmurs thro’ the fky ; 
And fhou'd I-yield—his inftang rage appears, 
He darts th’ uplifted bes rsb net 6 I die. 


Have you not heard unwonted thunders rol ! 

Have you not-feen more horrid light’nings glare ! 
STwas then a vulgar love enfnar’d my foul ; 

’T was then—I hardly fcap’d the fatal fnare. 


T'was then a peafant pour’d his amorous vow, 
Alk as Ihiften'd so his vulgar ftrain ;——~ 
Yet fuch his beauty—wou'd my birth allow, 
Dear. were.the. youth, and blifsful were the plain. 


But oh! T faint) why wattes my vernal bloom, 
In feuitlefs fearches. ever doom’d to rove? 

My nightly dreams, the toifome. path refume, 
And [I fhall die-~before I find my love. 

When laft Il flept, methought, my ravifh’d eye, 
On diftant, heaths his radiant form fusvey’d,; 
Tho’ night’s thick clouds encompafs’d all the fky, 

The gems that bound his brow, difpell’d the: fhade. 


O how thjs. bofom, kindled at the fight! 
Led by their beams I urg’d the pleafing chace ; 
Till, on a fudden, thefe with-held their light 
All, all things envy the fublime embrace, 


But now no more-—behind the diftant grove, 
Wanders my deltin’d youth, and chides. my ftay 3 

See, fee, he grafps.the fteel—forbear, my love-— 
Janthe comes ;, thy Princefs haftes away.” 


Scornful thefpgke, and-hgedlefs of reply 
The lovely maniac boynded oer the. plain; 
The piteous victim of an angry fky! 
Ah me! the vi&tim of her, proud; difdain! 


But the laft, Elegy, which. defcribes the melancholy event of 
a licentious amour, is; both with regard to the fubject and the 
manner of execution, poffibly, the moft affecting and pathetic 
poem that ever was.written. We-cannot den 
painful pleafure of perufing, the whole: | 


Why-mourns my friend! why weeps his gowncaft eye 
That eye where mirth, where fancy us’d to fhine ? 

Thy chearfal meads reprove that fwelling figh ;' 

Spring ne’ey enamel’d fairer meads thaa thine. 
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Art thou not lodg’d in fértune’s warm embrace ? 


Wert thou net form’d by nature’s pattial tare? 


Bieft in thy fong, and bleft inev’ry grace | 


That wins the friend, or that enchants the fair? 


Damon, faid he, ‘thy partial praifé reftrain ; 


Nat Damon’s friendfhip can my peace reitore ; 


Alas! his very praifé awakes my pain, 


And my poor wounded bofom bleeds the more, 


For oh ! that nature on my birth had frown'd! 
Or fortune fix'd me to fome lowly cell ! 

Then had my bofom ‘fcap’d this fatal wound, 
Nor had I bid thefe vernal fwéets, farewel. 


_ But led by fortune’s hand, her darling child, 


My youth her vain licentious blifs admir'd's 
In fortune’s train the fyren flate’ry fmil'd, 
And rafhty hallow’d all her Queen infpir'd. 


Of folly ftudious,. év’n of vices vain, 
Ah vices! gilded by the rich and gay ! 
I chas’d the guilelefs daughters of the plain, 
Nor dropt thé chace, till Jefly was my prey. 
Poor artlefs Maid ! to ftain thy fpotlefs name, 
Expence, and art, and toil, united ftrove; 
To lure a breaft that felt the pureft flame, 
Suftdin’d' by‘ virtue, but betray’d by love. 
School’d in the fcience of love’s mazy wiles, 
I cloath’d each feature with affected fcorn 5 
I fpoke of jealous doubts, and fickle fmiles, 
And, feigning, left Her anxious and forlora. 


Then, while the fancy’d rage alarm’d her care, 
Warm to deny, and zealous to difprove ; 
I bade my words the wonted foftnefs wear, 
And feiz’d the minuté of rétirting love. 
To thee, my Damon, dare | paint the relt ? 
Will yet thy love a candid ear incline? 
Affur’d that virtue, by misfortune ‘preit, 
Feels not the'fharpriefs of a pang like mine; 


Nine envious nioons matur’d her growing: fhame; 


Ere while to-flaunt it in the face of day ; 
When fcorn’d of virtae, ftigmatiz’d by fame, 
Low at my feet défponding Jefiy lavi 
“ Henry, the faid, by thy dear form fubdy" 
See the fad religues of a nymph undone ! 
I find, I find this ring fob renew’d: 
I figh in thades, and-fieken at the furi. 


"Amid the dreary glooti'of night, I cry, 
When will the'morn’s'once pleafiiig feties returtt ? 


Yet what can morn’s returning ray fupply, 
Bat foes that triumph, or bat 
Alas! no-‘cttré that joyous motn appears. - 


That led the tranquil hours of fpotlefs fame; 


Ce2 


riends thatmiourn!: . 
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For I havé iteep'd a father’s couch in tears, 
And ting’d a mother’s glowing cheek with thame. 


The vocal birds that raife their matin ftrain, 
The fportive Jambs. increafe my penfive moan 3 
All feem to chafe me from the chearful plain, 
, And talk of truth and innocence alone. 


If thro’ the garden’s flow’ry tribes I flray, | 
Where bloom the jafmins that could once allure, 
Hope not to find delight in us, they fay, 
For we are fpotlefs, Jeffy, we are pure: 


Ye flow'rs! that well reproach a nymph fo frail, 
Say, could ye with my virgin fame compare ? 

The brighteft bud that fcents the vernal gale, 
Was not‘fo fragrant, and was not fo fair. 








Now the grave old alarm the gentler young ; 
And all my fame’s abhorr'd contagion flee ; 

Trembles each lip, and faulters every tongue, 
That bids the morn propitious finile on me. 


Thus, for your fake, I fhun each human eye ; 

I bid the fweets of blooming youth adieu ; 
Todie | languifh, but [ dread to die, 

Left my fad fate fhou’d nourifh pangs for you. 


Raife me from earth; the pains of want remove, 
And let me filent feek fome friendly fhore ; 
There only; banifh’d from the form | love, 
My weeping virtue fhall relapfe no more. 


Be but my friend; I afk no dearer name ; 
Be fuch the meed of fome more artful fair; 
Nor could it heal my peace, or chafe my fhame, 
That pity gave what love refus'd to fhare. ' 


Force not my tongue to afk its {canty bread ; 
Nor hor! thy Jefly to the vulgar crew ; 

Not fuch the parent’s board at which I fed! 
Not fuch the: precept from his lips I drew ! 


Haply, when age has filver’d o’er my hair, 
Malice may learn to fcorn fo mean a fpoil ; 
Envy may flight a face no longer fair ; “Ree : 
And pity, welcome, to my native foil.” 


She fpoke—nor was I born of favage race ; 

» Nor could thefe hands a niggard boon affign ; 

Grateful the clafp’d me in a latt embrace, | 
And vow’d to wafte her life inspray’rs for mine: 


I faw her foot the lofty bark afeend; - : 
I faw her breaft with every paffion heave ; 
I left her—torn from every earthly friend ; 
Oh! my hard bofom, which could bear to leave! 
Brief let me be; the fatal ftorm arofe ; 
The billows rag’d; the pilot’s art was vain ; 








































AKENSIDE’s Commentary on the Dyfentery. 


O'er-the tall matt the circling furges clofe, 
My Jeffy—floats upon the wat’ry plain! 
And—fee my youth's impetuous fires deciy ; 
_. Seek not to ttop réfleétion’s bitter tear ; . 
Put warn the frolic, and inftru& the gay, 
From. Jefly floating on her wat’ry bier! | : 


_ OF the reft of Mr. Shenftone’s poems, and his pro‘e-writ-: 


ings, we fhall give an account in our next. ©" ‘. 
e 





De Dyfenteria. Commentarius, Au@ore Marco Akenfide, Coll. 
Med. Londin, Socio, R. S.S, et Magnz Britannie Regine 
Medico, 8vo. 2s. Dodfley. 


| H E learned Author of this Commentary, on the Dyfen- 


. tery or Bloody Flux, confiders the difeafe in four chap~ 
ters. ‘The firft relates to the hiftory, and includes the defcrip- 
tion, of it. The fecond treats of its cure. The third, of its 
caufes; and the laft, confiders the rationale of the ‘aétion of 
Ipecacoanha on the fubjeéts of the diftemper. As we muft fuppofe 
the Doétor intended to give the public fomething new on this oc- 
cafion, and not to‘compofe his Commentary principally from his 
reading on this difeafe, we fhall felect from it a little of what 
feems more particular and peculiar to himfelf; and this the rather, 
as the original may not be very generally: intelligible to all Prac- 
titioners in'phyfic, who attend perfons in a Dyfentery. 


He thinks, then, ‘contrary to a pretty common opinion, that 


the bloody flux fhould very rarely be clafled among acute dif- - 


eafes, from its being fo feldom attended, with a fever: and 
this he obferves to have been the judgment rather of the anci- 
ent than the modern Phyficians ; admitting Sydenham, Boer- 
haave.and-Mead, to have entertained a very different opinion 
from him in this refpeét. _Neverthelefs, he affirms, after a pro- 
feffion of much experience and practice in this difeafe, in St. 
‘Thomas’s hofpital,' that he bas fcarcely feen one out of ten per- 
fons in a bloody flux,. who has had it preceded by, or attended 
with, a fever: fo great a majority of them, having rather low, 
and, as it were, infebrile {ymptoms, inftead of thofe accompa- 
nying local inflammations ; and the great evacuation or flux, 
~when left to itlelf, continuing, for, fo, long a term as two, or 
even three, months, which may properly denominate it a chro- 
‘nical difeafe. He admits, however, that in perfons of a hot 
conttitution, the bloody flux.is fomtimes attended with a fever ; 
and thinks it may bediftinguifhed, on this account, like a rheu- 
matifm, into an acute and chronical Dyfentery, notwithftand- 
ing its proving much. oftener.the latter than the former. 

~The next-notion,: in which this Gentleman’s continual ob- 
; Sai fervation 
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fervation has obliged him to diffent from foime others, is, that 
the hloody flux may happen at any, or every, feafon of the 
year: though he foon after acknowleges, that in our fammer 
months, it feldom prevails among the inhabitants of this ifland ; 
adding too, that the cqldnefs and humidity of our autumn, fre- 
quently difpofe to it, This, in fact, is bringing its prevalence 
to the fame feafon in which $ denham affirms it! thouch to his 
quthority our Author oppofes that of Galen, who affirms the 
Dewey to prevail chiefly in {pring and in fummer: both of 
whieh Writers are probably right in their different affertions, 
fram the great-diverfity of climates, &c. in which they wrote 
and practifed. In faét, it is certain, that in much hotter di- 
mates than our own, within or bordering on the Trepie, ‘the 
nteries gre more general and fatal too in the fummer; and 
this, probably, from the great colliquation of the blood and hu- 
mouts, and relaxation of the folids, from the violent heats: 
and henge we conceive the oppofing Galen’s authority to Sydén- 
hgm’s, on this point, was lefs material and conc}ufiye. 


~ But what Dr. Akenfide thinks moft eflential to the hiftoyy ef 
this difeafe, and moft particularly characteriftical of it, is the 
breat affinity he fuppofes he has difcovered, betwegn it and the 
SB inkite ; briefly annexing feveral cafes to prove their reci- 
procal tranfition or change into each other. The moft remark- 
able of thefe occurs page 27, where the DeCor infarms us, he 
had a Patient who had the rheumatifm three times, and the Dy- 
fentery juft as aften, before he attained 2 compleat recovery. 


With refpe& to the cure of this difeafe-——amS If a fhiver- 
ing, with a fucceeding heat, or a very quick pulle is mani+ 
felt he adyifes bleeding. And even tho’ fueh feverifh fympr’ 
toms did nat appear, yet if the Patient is of a full habit, 
and fanguine complexion, he eonfiders it as expedient; i® 
order to obviate any fever that might otherwifeenfue; and, in 
{ome degree, as a precaution againft any fubfequent and con- 
tingent rheumatifm ; as well as by way of. making a litele re- 
yullion to the bloody difcharges by ftool, and for many other 
lefs important reafons, which eur Author enumerates. _ The 
F cupitances which he fuppofes to forbid this difcharge, are 
fuch a laxity and lownefs of habit, as may difpofe the Patient, 
after the cure of the flux, to prove hydropical; befides the'ma- 

ifeft figns of great debility, or any fymptoms of a gangrene. 
Yet, whenever he directed bleeding, the quantity was never to 
exceed ten ounces from agrown perfon ; nor did he ever ordena 
repetition of it. After bleeding, except the Patient was. fo 
greatly weakened, that he could not bear the operation ef a vo- 
mit [in which fituation, if previous to the bleedifig, we might 
{uppofe the bleeding itfelf confiftently omitted] he orders twenty 
grains 
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gtains of Ipecacoanha,. But fuppofing the,vomit taken, an hour 
or two after the operation, he gives one grain of the fame pow- 
der.in half an ounce of fimple, and ¢wo drachihs of fpirituous, 
Mint-water; or, in two, qunces of fimple Surteit+ water, ‘with 
half a.deachm of the Cordial Confection. The Doétér “thén 
informs us, for what teafons, and by, what experience and de# 






























grees he was moved to reduce the five grains (the common daily ¥ 
dofe after the firft)- to a fingle grain, arid’ fometimes only to Aq 
two; after four years experience of which method he avers it, . 
to have been perfeétly fafe, ahd alfo falutary, in every form and 
diverfity.of the diftemper, whether it were acute or chronicdl ; ; 


and whether attended with difcharges ef blood, or only of flime; 
in every age, fex, and clafs of tahkind, and in every feafon of 
the year. We mutt not omic, that this gtain was repeated every 


fix hours, He does not venture, however, to affert, thatit'ne- 4 

ver failed him; tho’ much lefs frequently tha any other medf- rT 

@ine, except the Bark, inthe cttre of intermittents.° 9 9)" : 
The Doétor next gives two inftantes of its extraordinary fuc- } 
,eefs-in Dyfenteries, the firft of which was the confequente of a f 


drachm of corrofive fublimate, fwallowed as d poifon: But for 
‘one, day or two, at.the beginning of the cure, and while thedif- . 
-eafé was very violent, he ordered the Patient afmall oily draught, 
;twice or thrice @ day, with the addition of onedrachin of Did- | 
‘codium. As to the Patient’s diet, he. judges it fhould be ‘mo- ' 
derately nourifhing and ftrengthening, allowing broths, jellies, 
eggs, and milk-meats [in the chronical Dyfentery we fuppofe] 
and forhetimes chickens, veal, and-mutton; avoiding all flatu- he 
‘tent and irritating diet. The latter end of this chapter contains ; 
‘fome neceffary cautions againft the ptemattre or exceflive ufe of 
‘Opiates in Bloody-fluxes. It alfo tréats of that Diarrhoea; or 
‘ih ing, which fo frequently fucceeds the Flux ; directing a 
variety of ‘the common remedies againft it, and particularly re- 
cémmeriding an ounce of frefhemutton fitet te be melted in a 
pint of boiling milk. The conclufion of it is eniployed in the 
_ cute of that Rheumatifm, which he affirms fo frequently td en- 
fue on the termination of the flux, and of which he gives ano- 
ther cafe. | 


\ 





We fhall be very brief in our account of the thitd ehap- 
ter, which treats of the Caufes of the Dyfentery,. a8 we think, 
with the empirical fect in Celfus, it is moré important to 

know what curts, than what caufes, a difeafe: tho’ a éértain 
knowlege of the caufe, muft fuggeft the fureft indications for 

the cute. Befides, as Dr. Akenfide has greatly infifted on the 

clofe affinity of a Dyfencetry and Rheumatifm, it follows, thae 

he fhould very gencrally fuppofe them to have oné commoa 

. ‘ Cra caul 
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caufe, and confider the former as a Rheumatifm of the intef- 


tines, which he exprefsly does at the end of this chapter, in the - 





following terms:———* Denique hanc morborum fimilitudinem 
totics jam cbfervavi et perfpexi, ut Dyfenteriam jamdudum ‘pro 
Rheumatifmo inteftinorum habeam Nos vero, id vocabu- 

1m a doloribus artuum et mufculorum ad inteftina transferendo, 
fimilem plane utriufque morbi caufam et materiam effe conten- 
dimus.’ 

In the laf chapter, which treats, of the Ra‘ionale of the falu- 
tary action and effects of Ipecacoanha in this difeafe, Dr. Aken- 
fide refolves it into.the aperient power in that root, of keeping 
the belly open, and,its faculty of relaxing the coats pf the guts, 
and thence abating the in SA of the gripes. In fhort, he 
fuppofes it to poflefs fuch a kind of anodyne and antifpafmodic 
virtue, as cannot be expected from opiates in this diftemper, 
whofe early and improper ufe he had formerly cenfured. This, 
he admits, is like to appear as improbable as new to many: and 
we acknowlege, for ourfelves, that without this information, 
from his repeated experience and affurance, we fhould not have 





apprehended fuch a fedative and falutary power in one grain. of 


-Ipecacoanha, given every fix hours. But as we have not the 
Jeaft propenfity to contett any faéts this Gentleman affirms from 


-his'own knowlege, we heartily wifh all our medical Readers, 
-and-every fubject of this difeafe, may as fully experience them: 
which, indeed, has been a principal inducement to this fucciné. 


account of: his particular method of exhibiting this valuable me- 
dicine. ‘here is a great appearance of candour in Dr. Akenfide’s 
communicating it to the public without referve; and the purity 
andelegance of the Latinity, in which he has publifhed it, muft 
prove an agreeable vehicle to the inftruction it may contain... - 





De Catarrho, et de Dyfenteria Lendinenfi, epidemicis utrifgue Anro 
1762, Libellus. Au€tore Georgio Baker, Coll. Reg. Med, 


Lond. & Coll. Reg. Cant. Soc. & R.S.S. gto. 25. 64. 


Whifton. 


TD) Revious to a defcription of this epidemical. Defluxion, or 
. Cold; of 1762, Dr. Baker enters into a detail of the tem- 


_ perament.of the fummer and autumn of 1761. . This, how- 
_ ever, he profeffes to have done, rather in conformity to the cuf- 
_ tom of, medical Writers, than from any real utility he can dif- 
_ cern in aferibing the origin of difeafes to the preceding courfe of 
_ the winds, or the various alterations of the Barometer: rightly 


judging our fpecies to be more interefted in profecuting a re- 
moval of the morbid effects of difeafes, than in an inveftigation 


of 
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‘of their caufes, the greater part of which élude it; Indeed, ‘as 
Dr. Baker profefies to have'little opinion of ‘theorizing in Phy- 
fic, he haftens to ‘a pretty ‘full’ defeription of this Catarrh, of 
Defluxion, with a particular detail of its various appearances in 
different habits and ages; and: immediately proceeds to’ the me- 
thod of cure. 


This he commences with bleeding, and profecutes with fre~ 
quent glyfters, which he affirms to have been very ferviceable 
throughout the whole progrefs of the difeafe. He condemns 
the practice of exciting {weats by fudorific medicines, as they 
increafed the heat ; but recommends it to the Patient, to con- 
fine himfelf to bed, and to dilute plentifully with thin, weak, 
and tepid drinks. "He admits a gentle opiate to be given at night, 
to prevent or allay the cough, that was patticularly troublefome 
then: and whenever there was any difficulty of expeCtoration, 
or of breathing, or a painof the head or breaft, he ftrongly re- 
commends blifters, as affording the {peedieft relief; and if the 
pain was in the fide, he advifes it to be applied, as ufual, to 
the fide affected ; but fuppofes bleeding or cupping to have 
preceded. 


Whenever this difeafe degenerated into a fmall ete fotun 

which proved nearly continual, though with regular exacerba- 
tions, Dr. Baker had cecourter to the Bark, which, liberally 
given, and properly continued, he affirms feldom difappointed 
him. ‘The remainder of this very fhort treatife is employedin 
tracing the courfe of this diftemper throughout the different 
parts of Europe. A feeming contradi€tion occurs in this learn- 
ed Gentleman’ saffirming, p. 15, 16, that this difeafe was whol- 
ly unknown in this ifland before that invafion of it in London; 
and his mentioning very foon after a _fimilis omnino peftis (which 
probably was the fame difeafe) happening at Norwich in 1733. 
For as to the very different degree of fatality attending it 
at that City, from what occurred at London in. 1762, this. is 
no more than what happens. in different years by the {mall- 
pox and meafles, which are not fuppofed, from that ¢ixcum- 
- ftance, to conititute different difeates, nor do contract any dif- 
ferent appellations. 


The little treatife on the London Dyfentery of 1962, which 
Dr. Baker fuppofes to have been very unufual here, or at leaft not 
to have occurred :for feveral years before, «commences» with'a 
defcription of the morbid fymptoms, though he acknowleges 
them to have been different in various fubjects. He obferves, that 
as many as very freely, or even immoderately, indulged in fum~ 
mer or autumnal fruits, were either not. affected with this: Dy- 
{entery, or but flightly attacked by it. In this our Author 
ftrongly 
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Grongly co-incides with Dr. Tiflot, in his late ols ou Peupl., 
ani-with Trallian, whofe authority he cites: though Dr, Aken- 
files. sn-our preceding article, had confidered an unguarded in. 
dulgence.in fummer fruits, as a caufe concutring toa Dyfen- 
tery 5.\ which difeafe, however, he rather feems to have confi- 
déted in general, than as that occurring particularly in 1769, 
Our prefent Author;.neverthelefs, agrees with the former, in 
ré€ommending bleeding at the beginning of the flux; wherever 
thefe was any inflammatory fymptoms; but prefers a vomit of 
‘Tartar emetic to Ipecacoanha, which he fuppofes Degnerus to 
have commended very extravagantly ; whence it is not likely 
he will fubfcribe to Dr. Akerifide’s opinion of its fpecific and 
ufiti{pafmodic efficacy in the Bloody-flux. This vomit Dr. Ba- 
ker exhibits in the fame gradual manner which Dr. Tiffor, ‘or 
his ationymous medical Editor of Lyons, recommends. He 
alfo judges, that after vomiting, purging is the next falutary 
practice; for which purpofe he advifes Manna, Sérina, Tama- 
finds, and principally Epfom falt; fulpeéting, or rather ‘ton- 
deririing the exhibition of Rhubarb in the firft ttages of 'the’dif- 
tafe, notwithftanding the extraordinary recommendation of 
{ome eminent modern Phyficians ; and afcribes the fuccefs which 
purges of Calomel and Rhubarb have fométimés been ‘attetided 
-with.in Dyfenteries, much mort to the former, than the latter, 
ditedicine, He ftri@ly, and very rationally, interdiéts the, ufe of 
opiates eafly in the difeafe; in which judgment he is fully war- 
fatited by a ftrong and very appofite citation from ‘Trallian. 
He recommends the ufe of Salab, or Salép, as it is fometimes 
wrote, as well 2s an emulfion of Almonds, the White of an 
Egg and Starch, to be taken inwardly, as reftorers of the satu- 
tal.and abraded mucus of the inteftines; and, efpecially in the 
decline of the difeafe, a diflolution of frefh Suet [that of Mut- 
tot has been thought preferable] in hot cows milk, to which a 
Title Starch may be added; and which, he obferves, is neither 
-dif.greeable to the palate nor the ftomach. 


With refpect to other diet in this difeafe, Dr. Baker reftrains 
the Patient ftri€ily from all flefh-meats, and, in the beginning of 
‘ity even from chicken-broth. “This remarkable difference of 
regimnen in the fame difeafe, probably arifes from Dr. Baker’s 
‘fuppoling a Dyfentery, or at leaft that of 1762, a more acute 
atid inflammatory difea‘e, than his Collegue generally deemed it. 
“Out medical Readers will be enabled, by the very fummary ab- 
ftraéts we ‘have made of both thefe Gentlemen’s performances, 
to obferve a few other lefs material differences in their treatment 
-of a Dyfehtery. The Latinity of thefe two little fketches, is 
-¢leat, “eafy, and idigmatical. n 
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- Ap account of the difledtion of two dyfenterical: bodies, by 
Mr, Hewlon, and of twe others, by Dr; Wollafton, isadded 
to thefe litle traéts.' -The lat Gentle 
bodies to inveftigate the particular (eat of the Dyfentery, which 
in thefe proved the fame with thofe diflecied by the former 3: the 
Colon and Rectum being remarkably-contradied 5. and thei? ia- 
ternal villous coats affetted with the fame fungous tubercles. 
Two plates, exhibiting the flate of a: part of them, are an- 


nexed, 
Pat hernia clieen 
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The Shipwreek. By a Sailor. A new Edition, correéted and 
: enlarged. 8vo. 23. 6d. boards. Millar. - 


HE Author of this ingenious performance, having made 
T very confiderable additions to it finee the firft imprefiton 
we cannot refift the temptation we were laid under, by the penufal 
of them, to recommend this new edition’ to the notice of the 
public. We are far from thinking, however, that our fea-far- 
ing Poet hath improved his piece in the fame proportion as ‘he 
hath lengthened it. ‘There is frequently a copious fimplicity' in 
eur firft defigns, that no after-thought or labour can amend 5 
an irregular beauty that every alteration muft deface. In length» 
ening works, we are alfo apt to fall into repetitions, or to ins 
creafe the number of words, without adding to’ the number’ of 
energy of the thoughts ;, and-thus, by fpinning out our fenti- 
ments, we tog often enervate them, Thus, the two Syne 
lines, for inftance, in the firft edition of this poem, are fwe fl 
into four, in the fecond; with what jmprovement the ‘critical 
Reader will judge. ee 

. .~ Fir Edition, . 
Rous'd by the tempeft, and the blufering pight,, 
A troop of Grecians mount Colonna’s height... 
| Second Edition, 


A troop of Grecians, who inhabit nigh, 

And oft thefe perils of the deep decry, 

Rous’d by the bluftering tempeit of the night, 
Anxious had climb’d Colonna’s neighbouring height. 


iJ 


-What do thefe four lines convey to the Reader more than«the 


former two! Certainly nothing tothe purpofe. We learn,:in- 


-deed, by the firtt line, that the Greeks, who ran up to the top 


ef Colonna, to. behold the fhipwreck, lived Hard by; a.ve 

material piece of information to be fure! and. by the: fecond, 
that living near the fea-fide, they were often witnefs. to fuch 
fcenes ; 


man faysy be opened thele: 
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fcenes; neither of which circumftances, to be fure, would ever 
have fuggefted themfelves to the Reader, without his being told 
them! Again, we are informed laftly, that Colonna’s height 
was neighbouring to the Grecians who lived near it. But will all 
this unimportant and unneceflary information, juftify the Poet's 
altering two nervous and concife lines, the fenfe of which was 
full and perfeé, into four tame ones, whofe imperfect expreffion 
Jags to the very end of the fentence? ‘There is a farther difad- 
vantage alfo attending alterations in a work of approved merit; 
as they are fuppofed to be the effect of mature deliberation, and 
are expected to bear fuch obvious marks of improvement, that 
the neceffity of fuch alteration fhould, at fight, be rendered felf- 
evident, and- appear to be the work of a corrected judgment. 
Add to this, that a piece may give great pleafure and fatisfac- 
tion, while it appears to be the unftudied and genuine offspring 
of natural.genius, which will lofe great part of its effeét, when 
it is formally worked up into a regular and finifhed performance. 
Mr. Pope, indeed, took upon him, with the greateft fuccefs, to 
alter the firft. fketch of his Rape of the Lock, by introducing 
machinery, and new modelling the whole piece: but Mr. Pope’s 
great excellence lay in thecritical knowlege, and ftudious appli- 
cation, of the practical bufinefs of the art and myftery of a 
Poet ; whereas, without any  difparagement, to. our ingenious 
Author, we conceive that, notwithftanding his naturai vein for 
poetry, and his facility of writing verfes, he is, of the two, a 
greater Mafter af the nautical than of. the poetical art*.. 


The alterations made. in this fecond edition, amount on the 
whole to upwards of a thoufand. lines, comprehending feveral 
new defcriptions, characters, and epifodes. We fhall quote a 
a paflage or two of the latter, for the entertainment ,of the 
Reader : | ches 


Where in full view Augufta’s fpires are feen, 
With flowery lawns and waving woods between, 
An humble habitation rofe, befide : 
Where Thames meandering folls-his folemn tide 
There liv’d the hope and pleafure of his life, 

A pious daughter with a faithful wife: 
For his return, with fond officious care, 
Still every pleafing object theie prepare : 


‘ vw 4 ‘a 


* We fpeak’ here with regard to poetical compfition, which is not 
merely the effect of genius, (fome of our greateft Geniufes knowing 
nothing of the matger) but is to be acquired only by long application, 
or a due attention to the practice of the beit Writers. -Indeed, ‘our Au- 
thor confeffes, that he is more tenacious of his reputation ,as a Sailor 
than as a Poet: he will, therefore, be the lefs likely to be offended at 
the impartial freedom we take with him, 


Whatever 
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Whatever can allure the {mell or fight, 
Or wake the drooping fpirits,to,delight. . 


To guide this blooming Maid in Virtue’s road, 


Th’ admiring Parents all their care beftow'd ; 
Her fpotlefs foul, to foft affection’ train’d, 

No fin untun’d, no fickening folly ftain’d: 
Not fairer grows the lily of the. vale, 

Whofe bofom opens to the vernal gale ; 

A lovelier blufh, untaught, adorn’d her cheek, 
Than gilds the fky when {ummer-mornings break :, 
Her glowing eyes, with fweet attraction roll’d, 
Enflav’d the paffions, and the fenfe controul’d : 
Fann’d by the courting zephyrs from hér head, 
Along her neck the waving trefles fpread ; 

Her mind and. form adorn’d with native eafe, 
In focial harmony confpir'd to pleafe. 


O! if that foul, where ftainlefs beauty thone, 
Replete with living colours all itsown, 
Thus innocent, could feel the fting of pain, 
With guilt, what pangs, what agonies muft reign ! 
Yet fhe th’ undying worm of anguifh prov’d, 
For, ah! the gentle Maid feverely lov’d. 
A gallant youth awak’d the virgin flame, 
That glow’d unfeen, PaLemon was his name; 
Nor long in vain, for trembling in her eyes, 
He foon beheld the quick emotions rife; 
And while transfixt he gaz’d, his throbbing breaf 
Th’ infeétious fire with mutual force confelt; 
Each bofom felt the genial current flow, 
Blended, alas! too foon with tides of woe. 


By Nature’s gifts PaLEmMon taught to charm, 
To fofteft love the frozen heart could warm ; 
Yet tho’ he knew the faireft of the plain, 

For him conceal’d, poffeft the native pain, 
His foul, where moral truth {pontaneous grew, 
No guilty with, no cruel paflion knew, - 
Tho’ tremblingly awake to Nature’s laws, 

Yet ever firm to Honor’s facred caufe, 
Thrice happy foil! ,had learning’s vital ray 
Produc’d its pregnant bloffoms to the day : 

But all th’ abortive beauties of his mind 

A fordid father’s avarice confin’d, 

And nurft alone the mercenary art 

That kills the fpringing rofes of the heart. 

But he indignant faw the golden chain 

In fervile bonds each generous thought reftrain. 
His virtue ftillappear’d, tho’ wrapt in fhade,... 


As ftars with trembling light the clouds pervade, __ 


Til-fated youth! reluctant [ exprefs 
Thy plaintive tale of undeferv’d diftrefs, 
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The Sinpwrece: 


That {well’d the tear it Blooming A ww a"s éye; 
And from her bofome heav’d the fosial figh. 

_ For yet, while wandering in the filent grove, 
Unheard they breath'd the Eobmments of love, 
When each {weet interview mecreas’d its power, 
As morning dews awake the vernal: flower. 
While their chafte fouls poffeft the pleafing pains 
That truth improves.and virtue ne’er reftrains, 
Their mutual fame Pat gmon’s father heard, 
Whofe kindled rage the youth too jultly fear’d-: 
Conflicting paffions fhook his venal mind, 

Not warm’d by beauty, nor by love refin’d : . 
He, by the lui of riches only mov’d, 

Such mean connedlions haughtily reprov’d ; 

For many freighted.thips from fhore to fhore, 
Their wealthy charge by his appointment bore; 
And this, which ALzert's pilotage obey’d, 
Appear’d pre-eminent for fize and trade. 
Indignant, he rebok’d’ th’ incautious boy, 
Whofe mee no fordid' views of wealth employ, 





ae ee . 


For he far other paffions would infpire, 
And kindle ‘im his breaft a bafer fire. 
Long with unequal art in vain he ftrove 
To-quench th’ ethereal flame of ardent love; 
Oft try’d with Mufic’s all- prevailing lore 
His foul’s deferred — to reftore ; 
Oft led him where diffixfive joys excite 
The heart to mirth, orchain theravifh’d fight. 
With all her powers inchanting Mufic fail’d, 
And Pleafure’s fyren- vorceno* more prevail'd : 
Not Beauty’s fWeet attraCtion could perfuade 
His rooted: paffion from the charming Maid. 
. Th’ impatient-father, fir’d: with proud difdain,, 
At laft refolved to fendihim ofer the main, 
Deep anguifh,. while Paceson heard his doom, 
Diew o’erhis lovely: face a faddening gloom: 
4 High beat his heart,. fai flow’d th? unbidden tear, 
His bofom heav’d: withagony fevere. 
In vain, alas! with: unavailing fighs, 


4 He pleads a fuit, that.ruttilefs fcor denies:: 
i His fire, to grief unfecting’as: the wind; 
» To ALBERtT’s care'th’ obedient youth confign'’d. 


This love-tale of Palemon and Annia is interwoven with fome 
art, and is in itfelf pathetic and affecting; but we cannot help 
thinking it hath the fame effe& on-this piece, as the. introduc- 
tion of the love-fcenes in. the tragedy of Cato: where it di- 
verts the attention from: the more:genuine and manly diftrefs of 
the poem. 

In one of Palemon’s. letters we find the following verles, not 
atall of a piece with the greater part of the poems =~ 


My 
3 











Rosson’s Britifh Mars. 
My ever-charming Auna! who alone 
Can all the pangs of adverfe fate. : ie AR 
Wheno’er the warld loom of midnight roll, 
To thee1 come, dear Miitrefsiof my foul? 7o 
O difappoint not my impatient love! _ 

But with thyfmiles this agowty remove! 

If this laft interval efcape in vain, 

I ne’er may fee thy heavenly face again! 


We cannot help regretting alfo, that our Author hath. altered 
_ the clofe of the poem (which was before greatly admired). for 
the fake of the particular cataftrophe of Palemon, which ces- 
tainly ought not to have made fo capital a figure there, andhow. | 
ever affecting, doth not, in our opinion, compenfate for the fer 
parstion, and alexa of the beautiful. lines that ended this 
performance, in the firft edition. vedi 
K-n-k 
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The Britifh Mars. Containing feveral Schemes and Inventions, to 
be we by Land or Sea, againft the Enemies of Great Briv 
tain. Shewing more plainly, the great Advantage Britain has 

over other Nations, by being Mafters. at Sea, In Tue Parts, 

Part 1. contains, the Conftruétion. of Boats, both to flow im lefs 

room in Ships, and go fwiftly, to difcover an Enemy's Caaf, and 

to land and embark Troops. with. greater Safety : al to. confirud 

Veffels to lye nearer the Shore, to hetter proteét the Troops. in land- 

ing or embarking ; alfa rolling Defagsces,, to he. ufed as. flaating 

Batteries, or as Floats for landing Caunon,, Se. and for making 

Defences and Batteries on. Shore mare expedttioufly, and far filling 

up Ditches, c, Alfo contains, a: Methad, to fit old Ships. of 

War, and finall floating Batteries, tabatter Land. Defence. with 

greqter Force; and another Methad to. fit.old Ships. of War (that 

cannot be funk hy Shot) to lye before, Butteries, and receive the 

Shot, while other Ships pafs by ; with Remarks and QObfervasions. 

Part Il, contains, Methods to fortify. dwelling Houjes,, that even 

Women and Children. may. defend themfelves from Indians. with 

fmall Arms, defigned. for our Septlements. in Americay, and other 

Places, Alfa a new Method. of, Fortification and making Batie- 
ries. Ta which is added, an Appendix, containing a: Scheme for 
Manning the pce Navy, with le/s Grievance to the Subjedi ; 
and a Scheme to Employ Seamen: Of a Copper’ Mine near fud~ 
“fon’s Bay: And of Difcovering the North-Woft Paffage; ‘or Ate 
termine there is n2 fuch Paffage; with Cautrons and Diredtiom, 
The whole illuftrated by Eleven Plates, By Jofeph Robfon, 
‘Engineer, 8vo. 5s, Flexney, : 


F al] the military Projectors that have appeared, from the 
fp days of Capt. Bobadil to the prefent, we know notef’ any. 
pane 
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one, who may be fet in competition with that redoubted Vete.. 
ran, with fo much propriety as Captain Robfon*, Author 
of the performance before us. Indeed, we cannot help fufpect- 
ing him to be lineally defcended from the head of the fame fa- 
mily. We do not build much on etymology or fimilitude of 
founds,—but nothing can be more natural, and even fcholaftic, 
than to fuppofe that Robfon is a contraction of Roberifon, viz. 
the fon of Robert, or according to the vulgar idiom, Bod; and 
that this was the name of a perfon of invincible courage, but 
of diminutive ftature, whence he acquired, after the manner of 
the antients, the apellation of Bobadiil; a name which his more 
bulky defcendants have converted to its firft root. Be. this, 
however, as it will, the ftrong indications of a kindred genius 
in our Author, fufficiently enforce the probability of our con- 
_ jecture. » The fire and fpirit of the Bobadils break forth even 
‘in the title-page. The Britifh Mars!—A Writer of any other 
family would, in all likelihood, have called it, The Art of mak- 
ing War improved, or have given it fome other fuch fneaking 
title, as pitifully inexpreffive of the genius, or God, of War, 
as the opprobrious word cudgelling is of the manly term ba/tinado. 
By Pharoah’s foat +, they never would have called it the Britith 
Mars._-—But to come to the work itfelf; which tends by no 
means to invalidate what hath been advanced. 


“Tt were neédlefs to particularize the contents of a work which 
‘are fo fully fpecified in the title-page, we fhall, therefore, - fa- 
tisfy cartels with giving the Reader a fpecimen or two of the 
-moft admirable military fchemes that have appeared in the world 
fince the facking of ‘Troy town, by means of Sinon’s Horfe. 
Archimedes, indeed, is faid to have fet an enemy’s fleet on fire 
with 2 burning-glafs ; but neither Mr. Buffon,’ nor any of the 
learned Enquirers into this fubject, have as yet difcovered what 
‘kind of a glafs it could be, nor how an obfervatory could be 
‘well conftru€ted big enough to hold it: whereas, if we are to 
‘be determined by the inventions recorded in this work, we may 
‘venture to fay, that had a Bobadil been employed in the lait 
war, againft the French fleets, that were fe long and frequently 
blocked up at Breft, he would have burnt them all to che water's 
edge, with the glafs he might ufe for lighting his pipe. 


Among the various {chemes of this ingenious Projector, one 
of the moft notable is, his new method of conftruCing fhips and 
boats, for the greater convenience of landing troops, and for 


* Mr. Robfon, indeed, doth not flyle himfelf Captain; butcertainly 

a man fo profoundly fkilled in the military art, deferves that title much 

. better than half. the nominal Captains #bout this metropolis. 
+ Every Mian in his Humour. 
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battering the enemy's werks; in cafe of invafions;, With. re- 
gard to thips, he propofes to have old men of war, fitted up ia 
fuch a: manner, as tebe able to licend on, and engage, am ene- 
my’s fort or battery.» For this :purpofe he. would have an.old 
feventy-gun fhip, for examples furnifhed with four or five dif- 
ferent: batteries, athwart fhips; every fuch battery to be, five 
feet higher, and tem feet behind, the other before it; fo, thae 
the fternmoft battery would be twenty-five feet in perpendicular 
height above the firft battery in the bow. It will very naturally 
be conceived, fays our Engineer, that, in this cafe; the fhip’s 
bow will ftand in the way of the firing of the firft battery, which 
is to be two or three feet below the lower gufi deck but this 
objection he immediately femoves, by having the foremaft and 
bow/fprit fo conftru@ed; as to take off and on at pleafure*, 
whenever tlie Boatfwain blows his whiftke. Captain Robfor 
hath alfo an improveinent on the Dutch camels, and propofes 
not only to have fhips that part with their bows, but evemto 
have others, whofe bottoms fhall be made to take off and put 
on, even at fea, and in fight of the enemy: 


- His fcheme for conftruéting veffels; to contain floating bats 
teries within their holds, as Fifhermen do falmon in a well- boat; 
is alfo fingular and curious. 


‘ Floating batteries may be conftru&ed in the following man- 
ner: Toconftruc& the low batteries for the front line, build 
veflels with very fiat floors, and with proportionable lee-boards3 
like the reconnoitring boats, (chap.I.) about forty feet broad, 
and about feventy-five or eighty feet long, and very low, fo that 
‘their gun-decks (which is all the decks they are to have} fay 
be fo low, that the muzzles of the guns be not more than one 
foot above the water +t, when fitted for action; but when thefe 
floating batteries are Croffing the fea; they will be 2 tolerable 
height above the water, having neither their guns on board; nor 
the water let into the well they are to have. 


‘ The Holds of thefe floating batteries muft be ballafted ard 
filled with cork, or other light material, and ate to have a cir- 


* Some Tarpaulin-critics have affirmed this to be impraGicable; but 
Mr. Robion affures as it may be done with gréat éafe, and the véeffel at 
the jame fime fit to go to féa. é a 

+ Thefe vefels being defigned to carry a round floating battery withia 
theai, they muft be as broad.as poflible, in a moderate length, to beable 
to keep the fea, aod contain a fufacient quantity of cork, or other lipht 
material, to wim them. 

Other veffels being to fhoot balls over thefe veftels, it will be proper 
e have them as low’as pofible, that the other veficls may nop he. too 

igh. 


1 Rev. May, 1764. Dd cular 
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cular well, the whole breadth of the veflel, and down to her 
keelfon, to contain a circular body to fwim in it; upon which 
{fwimming body a proper number of eighteen pounders are to be 
planted, fuppofe eight, which will be moved round at pleafure, 
(the body on which th»y are placed fwimming within the thip} 
and fired through narrow embrafures in a good parapet fixed up- 
on the vefiel’s deck, and the men ftand fafe behind the fwim- 
ming battery, to load the guns under its cover at one fide, while 
the guns are firing on the oppofite fide toward the enemy. 


© The veflels which are to form the fecond line of battery, 
which is to lie behind the firft line, and which are conftructed 
in the fame manner, fave that they may be deeper in the water 
than the veflels in the firft Jine, ought to have larger guns, and 
their gun-decks fo high above the water, that their guns may 
fafely fhoot over the veffels in the firft line. 


‘ A third line of battery, in like manner, may be placed be- 
hind the fecond, and in fome cafes a fourth line of battery may 
likewife lie behind the third: for inftance,. when the firft line of 
veffels can lie fo very near the enemy’s works or defences, as to 
admit of a good {pace between every line of battery, and the 
rear line of battery lie fufficiently near: fecondly, when the 
enemy’s defences are high, or upon a rifling ground, fo that the 
guns upon the water muft point much above the level to batter 
them. When as many lines of batteries are laid againft a place 
as can do good fervice, lay a good number of veflels with mor- 
tars, at a proper diftance, behind all the lines of batteries.’ 


What a tremendous apparatus is here! little inferior to that 
of the warring Angels, defcribed by Milton, when 


Immediate in a flame, 
But foon obfcur’d with fmoke, all heav’n appear’d, 
From thofe deep-throated engines belch’d, whofe roar 
Imbowel’d with outrazeous noile the air, 
And all her entrails tore, difgorging foul 
Their devilifh glut, chain’d thunder-bolts and hail 
Of iron gtobes; which on the victor holt 
Level'd, with fuch impetuous fury fmote, 
That whom they hit, none on their feet might fland, 
Though ftanding elfe as rocks, but down they fell 
By thoufands, Angel on Arch-angel roil’d. 


What then would become, if our Author’s fcheme were adopt- 
ed, of a parcel of foup-meagre Frenchmen? doubtlefs they 


would be blown into the air, and fhivered into atoms, for ever © 


after to float among the primary elementa rerum. 


As to the conftruGtion and manceuvres of boats, the Author 
propofes that they fhould be made in fuch a manner as to divide 
in 
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in the middle; every fhip carrying a.fet of them, which, »as 
they are made one lefs than another, may be comprifed in a.ve- 
ry {mall compafs, like’ a neft of dreffing-boxes;. and thus 
packed up, may be hung out of the way over the fhip’s quar-_ 
ters, till they are wanted. When a debarkation is intended, he 
very judicioufly advifes, that the enemy fhould be keptignorant 
of fuch intention as much as poffible; he does not, however, 

int out the particular means by which this is to be effected. 
It is poffible, indeed, that our Author never heard of Bayes’s 
project, of keeping an army concealed at Knight’s-bridge; if 
he had, we doubt not he would have improved on the hint; his 
fcheme of placing in the boats a number of barbers-blocks 
with hats on, in order the better to impofe on the enemy, be- 
ing a mafter-piece of military policy, that would have done ho- 
nour to the beft officer in the fervice of the Kings of Brent- 
ford. 


Mr. Robfon hath alfo feveral other pretty fchemes, parti- 
cularly one for throwing out anchors a-head, by faftening them 
toachain, and firing them out of acannon or mortar, made 
on purpofe for that ufe; another, for enabling the foldiers to 
tread the water, or rather to fkim thro’ it like fifh. ‘¢ In fur- 
prizing places in fummer, fays he, whofe ditches are full of 
water, every man that is to crofs it fhould have a broad belt 
round his body, clofe under his arm-pits, with part before and 
part behind, (fo large as not to hinder the ufe of his arms) ta 
blow full of wind upon occafion, to prevent his body from fink- 
ing too low in the water ; when the men are landed, the wind 
is foon let out, and the belt but fmall incumberance ; fuch belts 
may be of great fervice to armies in croffing rivers, &c. a place 
upon, or near the fea coaft, without a revetiment, may eafil 
be taken by furprize. Something like fins may be faftened to the 
{mall part of the legs, by which means men may go fafter thro’ 
the water.’ : 


Thefe belts and fins appear to be an improvement on the ex- 
pedient made ufe of in fome parts of Germany and Swiczer- 
land, which are fubje& to inundations: every perfon in famil 
being there provided with an hollow machine, to gird round his 
body, and a pair of duck’s feet to make his way forth of the 
garret window, when the waters are out. There is this differ- 
ence, .indeed, that the peafants of Switzerland-and Germany 
are not contented, on thefe occaGons, with filling their belts 
with mere wind: this may, indeed, fuffice men upon defperate 
expeditions, who naturally expect cito mors aut vidforia leta ; 
the more pacific boor, however, ftuffs his wallet, as Hudibras 


- did hig breeches, with ammunition bread and cheefe, and pad= 


dles to dry land at his leifure. 
| ' Dd2 The 
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The moft capital ftroke of all our Author’s inventions, how- 
ever, is, in our opinion, his Rolling Breaft-works, to ferve as 
yarapets, &c. An account of thefe, therefore, with their ufe, 
we fhall beg leave to’ give in his own words. 


‘ The rolling breaft-works here propofed, may be sande of 
any fort of maictials proper to refift or deaden the motion of 
fhot; fuch as; old quilts, raggs, or woollen cloths of any kind 
that will come cheap, which may be, forthe better convenience 
of folding together, wrought up into plat or cordage; take a 
balk .of timber of the length of each parapet, at the ends of 
which fix {trong iron gudgeons, to receive a frame Convenient 
for the men to convey it, either to hawk it after, or pufh it be- 
fore them; this frame may have fpikes fo hung to it, as by their 
ends trailing upon the ground, to hinder its running backwards, 
when puthed or hawled up hill, or its recoiling when ftruck by 
fhot; at each.end of the timber balk or beam, fix. fpokes of 
iron, like thofe of a wheel, to keep the wrapping regular ; then 
fold the woollen rope or plat round the balk (which fhould be 
ftraight for rolling parapets, but crooked and {mall for thofe at 
the bows of boats) taking care to fix fkewers of wood or irom 
in many places of the roll, to keep the wrapping well together, 
which, for farther fecurity, may be at lait covered with a ftrong 
hetting of hempen rope. 


. © Rolling breaft-works of different forms and fizes, thus com- 
pacted, will anfwer the different purpofes of ftuffed gabions, 
corbels, fafcines, earth-bags, mantlets, or any other contriv- 
gnces for covering the men from the enemy’s fire in attacking 
fortrefles; as will better appear hereafter, ‘They will alfo, 
with the help of a light covering of tarpaulin, leather, or other 
durable materials, make excellent rafts, to carry and land any 
heavy weight, as cannon, &c.. and may be rendered very fit, if 
due care be had to the covering, for erecting floating batteries 
upon them; for if they be kept dry, and not very hard worked, 

they will {wim more than ‘half the diameter above water: but 
great care muft be taken not to let them get thoroughly wet, be- 
caufe then they will only float by the upper furface; and if 
twifted, or made very folid, will refift cannon ball better than 
any other materials I know ‘Of that wil fwim. 


‘A foort account of the nfe of thefe rolling brsaft-works. 


© Suppofe a debarkation intended, at a good and advantageous 
landing-place, but where great oppofition is expected, the enemy 
having cannon planted on batteries, and works thrown up, not 
only near the {ore to hinder the landing, but alfo at a proper dift- 
ance has formed redoubts, with other "batteties, and a line of 
communication,. 
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communication, fo that cannon-fhot from a frigate, or other 
fma!l veffel, lying at a common diftance fram. the fhore, can do 
them but little harm; new, tho’ the enemy's cannon cannet 
reach the frigate, no more than the frigate’s guns can reach 
them, yet theenemy’s guns may eafily reach the water-fide with 
fufficient force to annoy the treops, both in landing and when 
Janded. Indeed, if fuch a difpolition be made by the enemy, 
and they perform their duty well, it is impracticable toland, ac- 
cording to the common method, without confiderable lofs. “But 
fuppofing rolling breaft-works provided, twenty feet in length, 
and fix feet’ im diameter, as before defcribed 5; rafts may be made 
of them by faftening five of them together to every raft, which 
rafts will confequently be thirty feet long, ‘and twenty broad. 


' © Acrofs the five rolls fo lafhed together, lay frong planks, 
thirty feet long, to make them bear alike in the water, with 
other planks twenty feet long, and two or three inches thick, 
acrofs thefe ; thus there will be formed a good platform forcan- 
non to reft or recoil upon, fhould there be occafion for firing 
from the raft; fome of thefe upper planks fhould have irons 
fixed near their ends, fitted to receive and hold faft other rolls 
of fix feet diameter, to ferve for a parapet to cover the men 
from the enemy’s fire, whilft landing, or firing their own 
cannon. 


* Being furnifaed with a fufficient number of jthefe rafts, any 
body of troops may approach the dhore under a good defence; 
having, at all events, a fufficient number of cannon to anfiver 
thofe.of the.enemy ; but fhould there be no need of firing the 
cannon at fea, the rafts may be pufhed afhore about high water, 
orupon.the ebb, and when the fore-part is laid-aground, fuffi- 
cjent planks muft be laid from the rafts to theifhore, and the 
parapet rolls rolled off firft,and placed in proper order on the fhore 
or beach, and the cannon Janded next, and bropght upto the 
parapets; al} which may be fo quickly difpatched, fuppofing the 
@ater {mooth, that in about half an hour, from many fuch © 
rafts, an hundred cannon may be landed, and made ready for 
action, covered with the rolling breaft- works, under which the 
troops may advance in tolerabledfafety, to attack any place or 
enemy, with as many cannon as‘may be judged proper, where- 
by fuch advantagés may be gained, as will reafonably affure fuc- 
cefs with very little lofs.’ 


Little lofs, doth Mr. Robfon fay? Why a moderate ‘army, 
fo effeétually fecured, would be invulnerable, They might 
fafely challenge all the troops in the French King’s fervice, and 
deftroy them all. For inftance, we will fuppote twenty Eng- 
iifh battallions fo fortified ; they would challenge twenty French 
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battallions, which challenge the French, who pique themfelves 
fo much on their military abilities, could not, in honour, re- 
fufe. Well, Sir, the Englifh battallions kill them.—Challenge 
twenty more; kill them.—Twenty more; kill them too.— 
In fhort, they might all be thus killed, by a reafonable compu- 
tation, to {peak in the phrafe of our Author’s above named an- 
ceftor, in a moderate {pace of time. 


After this particular account of the firft part of our Author’s 
work, we prefume the Reader will not expect us to dwell on 
the Jatter. We beg leave, therefore, to refer thofe who are 


curious to fee Mr. Robfon’s improvements in fortification, to 


the work itfelf. We cannot clofe this article, however, with- 
out obferving, that as by adopting Mr. Robfon’s fchemes,, we 
muftinfallibly deftroy all our enemies, if ever we fhould engage 
in another war, the Pieiich nation, could they perufe this book, 
would be very cautious how they provoked us to take up arms 


‘again. Would it not be advifable therefore, in the Englifh’Mi- 


niftry, to have this work tranflated into various languages, and 
difperfed over the continent? For, as it would certainly ftrike 
terrour into all Europe, and as fear is well known. to operate 
more than love, it might prove a more effectual fcheme for a 


‘perpetual peace than either that of the Abbe de la Pierre, or 


Mr. Rouflecu. Nor need we be under any apprehenfions of their 
adopting thefe {chemes, and turning them upon ourfelves,  as'the 
truly patriotic Author hath no lefs artfully than judicioufly, con- 
cealed all the means of rendering them practicable. When his 
King and country, however, require it, it is not to be doubted, 
that he will throw off all referve, and inftruét our Engineers 
and Shipbuilders how to effeét all thofe things, which are to him 
fo very eafy: in which cafe, we doubt not alfo, of his being 
amply rewarded out of the royal treafury, for his confummate 
ingenuity and profound {kill in the art military. 


K-nk 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For’ M A Y, 1764, 


RELIGtous and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art..1, The Naiure and Evidences of Saving Faith; being the Sub- 
fiance of Four Sermons; Twa of whith were lately preached at the 
Lilerchant’s Leciure, Pinner’s Hall; and the other Two prepared 
for the Pulpit, and promifed to the Audience; but the preaching of 


them prevented, by the Expulsion of the Author from the Lediure. 
With 
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With a Preface, containing fome Account of the Proceedings in 


that Tranfaétion. By Samuel Pike. 8vo..1s.. Dilly, &c. 


N our twenty-third volume, page 250, we gave fome account of a 
I difputation which had arifen between Mr. Pike and his Hearers. 
‘this Gentleman, itfeems, had been accufed of a change of fentiments, 
with refpect to certain doGrines. A change of fentiments is, with fome 
men,- a mortal offence; even though it were from an erroneous to a 
mofe*orthodox opinion; and of this truth Mr. Pike has had fafficient 
experience. The Subfcribers bakiot for his expulfion or continuance, 
-was grounded on the following queftion—‘ Whether it is your opinion, 
that the Rev. Mr. Pike has fo far changed his fentiments fince his being 
chofen to preach in this Je€ture; that he fhould continue one of your 
Leéturers or not?’ He had only one vote for his continuing, and /orry- 
four againft him. Our Readers may, perhaps, imagine, that nothing 
lefs than fome dreadful charge of herefy or immorality had been brought 
againft him; but no fuch thing appears in this publication: nor,. in- 
‘deed, any direét or pofitive accufation whatever. All the information 
that we can gather on this head, is contained in the following extract 
.from his cules ‘ The reafon why they have not {pecified any article 
againft me is, becaufe they are confcious I fhould give a direét denial 
w. They have, indeed, afferted abroad, that I deny the work of 
thé4Spirit, the saints perfeverance, and all Chriilian experience: thefe 
are all the charges that have come to my ear:, which have any relation 
to the doctrines of the Lefture—and all utterly falle.’ If the Readér 
wants to know what really are Mr. Pike’s religious fentiments, they are 
thus expreffed in his Confeffion of Faith, infertéd in this preface.— 
* Lam fully perfuaded of the doétrines of the ever bleffed Trinity, the 
true Divinity and Humanity in the perfon of Chrift, the perfection and 
vicarioufnefs of his righteoufnefs and atonement as a fubftitute for fin- 
ners: the dodrines of particular elefion and particular redemption ; 
of original fin imputed, and the univerfal corruption of human nature ; 
the entire neceflity, the abfolute fovereignty, and uncontrolable efficacy 
of the holy Spirit's work in the converfion of a finner; together with 
the doétrine of the Saints perfeverance.’ If all this will not fatisfy 
the learned Gentlemen that Jupport toe Merchani’s Le@ure ct Pinner’s Hall, 
what the mifchief would they have? With refpe& to what Mr. Pike 
has advanced in his four Sermons, about Evidences of Faith, Peculiar 
Interefi, &c. &c. our firm belief is, that our enlarging on thefe points, 
will not be for the intereft of our Review. 


Art. 2. The Cafe between Gerizim and Ebal fairly flated. By 
Richard Parry, D. D. Reétor of Wichampton, and Preacher 


at Market-Harborough. 8vo. 1s. Whifton. 


The Learned have agreed in pronouncing that remarkable variation, 
in the book of Deuteronomy, where the jews read Expat, and the Sa- 
maritans Gerizim, a wilful corruption ; and that either the Jews have 
falfely inferted Ebal inftead of Gerizim, or the Samaritans have falfly 
inferted:Gerizim inftead of Ebal. 

Dr. Kennicott is an Advocate for the Samaritans; Dr. Parry, on the 
contrary, has taken pains to fhew, that the Samaritans have defignedly 
Dd 4 corrupted 
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corrnpted the law in favonr of Gerizim: he endeavours to give a-true 
flate of the‘whole: affair, as it may be drawn from both copies of the 
Pentateuch, not forgetting what afliftance may be had from the Pro. 
phets, Jofephus, and the New Teéftament. 

On which fide the truch lies, the learned Reader muft-determine; all 
tha: is neceffary ‘for us to fay is, that Dr. Parry writes in a lively and 
con{picuous manner, and has advanced fome things which deferve'the 
attcution Of thofe who think the fubjeét important. R. 

é 


Art. 3. The Companion or Spiritual Guide at the Altar ; containing 
Prayers, Ejaculations, Meditations, and the Order for the Adz 
minifiration of the Lord*s Supper; according to the Ufage of the 
Church of England:. Direétions and Devotions ‘at the Lord’s Ta- 
bie aad at bone, after recetving the Sacrament. And an intre- 
ducstory Difcourfe, explaining the Nature and End of this Sacra- 
ment; etd the Obligations we are under to receive the Lord’s 
Supper. By aCiergyman of the Church of England, _12ma, 
64. Dilly. 

This little piece feems better calcu'ated for the ufe of plain, pious 

Chiiltians, than moft performances of the kind, thace we have looked 


inta. RK 
e 


rt..4. The Divine Miffion of the Meffiah demonfirated, from the 
Elewenth Chapter of the Praphet Daniel: Por the Conviétion of 
Pet ANA Deifts, By a Clergyman in the Weft of Eng- 
and,, 4to. ys. 6d. Caflon. | 


If the title of this piece does not render an account of it onneceffary, 
the following Advertifement annexed to it, certainly will * Nearly : 
ready for the Prefs: An Essay ON THE REVEALED System OF THE 
Wort: demonitrating THE Moon’s Licht awd THE Sun’s Mos 
tron. By the fame Author. from -which principles he has happily 
diftovered, the Method for finding the Lonerrupe ar Sea :- with 
which he hopes to attend the Right Honourable and Honourable the 
Commiffioners of Longitude, as foon as the Effay canbe printed: R | 
Art. 5: Corpus Legum Sacrarum de moribus reformands. Benge ) 
Coteciion of feveral Texts fromthe Old and New Teflament, a- 
gainft the mi predominant Vices, and ruling Paffions ; and ‘for 
the Lacouragement of their opprite Virtues. Alphabetically din 
gefedunder thar proper Heads. In Two Books, 8vo, 2s. 














Blyth. 

The only remarkable thing in this performance, is the uncommon 
medeity of the Editor, whofe preface we thall lay before our Readers. . 

¢ Thefe Collections, fays he, for the convenience of reference; ‘ate 
divided into two books; the firft containing Pronrsrrrens ‘againtt 
the molt predominant-Vices, and ruling Paffions, digefted into amal- 
phabetical order; the fecond, Exnor tations to theit oppofite Vir- 
tues, and other qualifications, tending to feture not only our prefent, 
but future happinefs in the world to come, med aos 
| ¢ This 
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© This work was criginally begun by ‘Sir Pm Hinting pear 
eighty years ago, and intended only for his own private ufe, and was 
therefore left amongit his papers, very imperfea, and anconredt ; which 
falling into the hands of the prefent Editor, ‘and. he having taken no 
{mafl pains in carefully revifing the fame, and making feveral additions 
thereto; has now ventured at the intercefiion of many of his moff inti- 
mate friends, to. offer them to the publise—hoping, that their general 
utility, will fafficiently apologize for their publication, = 

‘ Numbers there are, who are ambitious of being known. to the 
world, in the charaéter of an Author, tho’ of ever fo tiling 8 perform- 
ance; but for my part, I defire to remain in fuch a degree of obfcurity, 
as is confilient with the {phere of life in which I am placed; and there- 
fore will beg leave that my name may remain afccres; and I fubfcribe 


myfelf,—L ne Epiror.’ : R 
Mepodicat . 


Art. 6. Salivation not neceffary for the Cure af the Venereal Dif- 
cafe, in any Degree whatever, and all Gleets curable, Sc. Ge, 
By Charles Hales, late Surgeon to the Hofpital at the Savay, 
&e. 8vo. 1s, Almon. 


Notwithitanding our averfion to whatever has the appearance of em- 
pirical Puffing, and all Noftrum-mongers, we think the prefent pam- 
phlet ought to be exempted from that general cenfure, {0 juftly applied, 
by fenfible perfons, to a. great majority of them, Mr. Hales’s fuccefs 
has been legaliy authenticated by a verdict, which, after a trial of ten 
hours, gave him fix hundred pounds with cofts and damages. He in- 
forms us, page 25, * That during one year only fix of ‘his venereal Pa- 
tients died, tho” he had within that time near éight hundred under his 
care; of which number fix hundred and feventy were orderett by the 
exprefs command of General Carr; and the refit by the order of the 
Commander in Chief; one hundred of which whole number, while 
under the venereal difeafe, had alfo malignant ulcerous throats, witha 
fever much-like the Jail fever.’ a eam sk 

Mr. Hales felects, in a very fummary manner, the chief fymptoms 
occurring inthe cafes of forty foldiers whom he-cured in the Savoy Hofs 
pital: but none of thefe feem to have been formerly falivated. He 
gives, as briefly, the cafes of twenty others, whom he cured [without 
falivation, we are to fyppofe] after fome of them «had beeh ‘falivated 
once, and others oftener. His Appendix contains twenty other cafés, 
in his private practice, all affrmed to be cures, hefides two cures of 
two leprous Patients, and another of a fcorbutic one: but he’ does not 
inform us, whether thefe cures were effected by his antivenereal. Reme- 
dies and Regimen or not: none of the three, however, are mentioned, 
as having had any vencreal infection. Qur Readers will of coutfe Ye- 
fie&t, that this Gentleman is telling his own ftory; though, ‘from the 
fame principle, it is natural to credit him'when ‘he affirms, page 19, 
that fome of his Brethren afperfed hitn as an Impoftor, which they might 
conceive it their interelt todo. With refpett to the language of ‘this 
pamphlet, which ferves to advertife its Author, we are difpofed to ‘par-’ 
don fuch inaccuracies in'writing, as do rot render it unintelligible: “for 
gertamly, when Mr. Hales means to fappofe, ip. 20, « fome noble Lord’s 
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friendfhip and approbation a barrier 0 all his (Mr. Hales's) enemies’*— 
he means fo himfelf, and againfithem. When he tellsus, p. 51, © that 
the diforder of one of his Patients had de/uded the art of other Surgeons,’ 
he undoubtedly meant ¢/uded. a K 

e 


Art. 7. A Letter to a young Lad” 8vo. 6d. R. Davis, 


We recolle&t there was a very fhort pamphlet publithed, feveral 
years fince, on the fame fubject, and with the fame purpofe,: of the 
‘prefent one, but under the title of, The Petition of the unborn Babe:. 
As that title was evidently ludicrous, the tract itfelf was pretty feverely, 
and more perfonally fo than this Letter, which is profeffedly grave, 
and far from indifferently written. ‘The purpofe of it is, to abolith, or 
‘very creatly toreftrain, the fafhion of pregnant wives lifting themfelves, 
as foon as they difcover they are in that ftate, under the conduct and 
reovilation of fome obftetrical Phyfician or Surgeon; a fafhion which 
this Writer alerts to have been introduced from a country, whence de- 
tency has been long banifhed ; and which, he thinks, bids fair for pro- 
ducing the fame confequences here. _ We fhall not venture to pronounce 
how firi€tly our Author is warranted in affirming as he does, that before 
this mode prevailed here, there were fewer women and childrenJot in 
Jabours than there have been in our days of the higheft indelicacy,. as 
he terms them: becaufe the determination of this point, depends on 
fuch a ‘multitude of former and later fats, as probably have not been 
recorded, and fo could not be compared. 

The nature of this fubjeét rendering the Letter improper for any con- 
fiderable extraéts from it, tho’ conceived, as our Author’s manner.is, in 
the chaiteft terms, we shall only obferve, that it appears eligible to us, 
upon the whole, that the Letter-Writer’s purpofe might, in fome degree, 
be effeéted, by the Ladies contenting themfelves in natural labours, 
(which, from the goodnefs and wifdom of Providence, are much the moft 
general) with the afliftance of experienced Midwives ; but never omit- 
ing, in other cafés, all other aid that may be effentially neceflary to the 
prefervation of their children and themfelves ; a caution which this 
Writer in no. wife contravenes. He-cites a noted obftetrical Author 
more than once, whofe early fituation, it may be conceived, induced 

him to make his leétures on the fubjeét of Midwifery, much too accef- 
fible to crowds of very juvenile, and even puerile, Pupils; fome of 
whom, it may be apprehended, muft have given too much occafion for 
the many clofe and fevere remonftrances contained in this Letter. On 
the other hand, it is not lefs probable, that fuch of them as have turned 
out the belt qualified for this /ometimes neceflary employment ‘of the 
male A: coucheur, may, in their different and remote places of ‘refi- 
dence, .have frequently preferved lives, that might have been loft by 
being folely confided to the lefs knowlege, and inferior flrength, of 
fome country Midwives. Could we but with tolerable certainty difcern, 
on what fide the leaft harm, the moft good, was effected, it were eafy 
to fay, what condué& were beft for the community, on fo very intereit- 
ing an occafion.. But fuppofing, not admitting, that the evil of the 
cuftom complained of might sather preponderate, it muft be fome alle- 
wiation of it, that we may infer, with probability at leaft, 
Aliquifque malo fuit vfus in illo. ‘ 
Art. 
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PoLtrTrican 4i1 


Art. 8. Every Man his own | Phyfician. Being a ¢o Callec- 
tion of efficacious and approved Remedies for’ every Difeafe inct- 
dent to the human Body. With plain Infiruétions for their com- 
mon Ufé, ce. &%c. By John Theobald, M. D. 8vo. 
rs. 6d. Griffin. . 


Whoever has compiled this {cro!l, which any perfon might who can 
‘read, it contains about fix fcore Receipts for as many Difeafes or Acci- 
‘dents; and fometimes attempts (but in a very abrupt defeétive manner) 

to dire a little too, in the treatment of afew Diftempers. ‘The Com- 
piler has thought fit to put the name of the late Dr. J. Theobald to it, 
as there was a former little traét, called Medulla Medicine, publifhed 
under his name, and with an averment, that he compiled it at thé com- 
mand of his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland. Neverthelefs, 
as in fooking into the cure of Ruptures, we are literally affured, page 
30, ‘ Ruptures are cured by applying a piece of ftrengthening plaifter 
and a tru!s, which may be had of Mr. Whrre, Trofs-maker, Fleet-ftreet, 
London,’ it feems to us fall as probable, «that Mr. White, or even Mrs. 
White; may be the Collector of thefe Receipts, as any other perfon. 
Many of them are neither bad nor inefficacious ; for which very reafon, 
and-efpecially as the different dofes, for different ages, are not often 
mentioned, they are likely to do at leaft full as much harm as good. 
For inftance, page 96, we have juft the following title and dofe. ‘ 4 
* fofe Opiate—Take twenty drops of liquid laudanum in a glafs of 
* wine and water going to bed.’ Now, as no diftemper, no age, and 
no other dofe is mentioned, might not fome admirer of Receipts, and 
efpecially of a_/afe one, be induced to give this dole to a reftlefs child or 
infant? who, if it retained it, muft very probably be poifoned. And 
as no difeafe is fpecified, might it not be forced down in fits or convul- 
fions, as well as in any other? Some of Dr. Ward’s Medicines are alfo 
got into this colleétion, particularly the Pafte. for a Fiftula, which was 
not publifhed till after Dr. Theobald’s deceafe: But fuch is the philan- 
thropy of our namelefs Collector, and his Coadjutor the Printer, that 
they have made very little fcruple of reviving him, to promote the cir- 
culation of this budget of Receipts. K 

, : ce 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 9, An Effay in Vindication of the Continental Colonies of Ame- 
rica, from a Cenfure of Mr. Adam Smith, in his Theory of Mo- 
ral Sentiments. « With fome Reflections on Slavery in general. 
By an American. 8vo. rs. Becket. 


- The very learned and ingenious Dr. Smith, of Glafgow, hath ob- 
ferved, in his excellent Theory of Moral Sentiments, that’ * There is 

not a Negroe from the coaft of Africa, who does not, [in-refpeé& of 
Fortitude] profefs adegree of magnanimity, which the foal of his for- 
did Matter is {carce capable of conceivimg. Fortune,’ adds he, ‘ never 
more cruelly exerted her empire over mankind, than when the fubje@ed 
thofe nations of Heroes to the refufe of the jails of Europe; of wretches 
who potie!s neither the virtues of the countries to which they po, nor 
of thofe which they came from; and whofe levity, brutality, and bafe- 
} nefs, 
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nefs,.fo juftly expofe them to the contempt of the vanquithed.—This 
unfavourable piGiure of the American Colonifts, hath greatly difguited 
our Effayift,' who thinks ft a very unjuft one, and a'mojt cruel afperfion 
of the ‘Eurdpean ‘Settlers, and their poftericy, «in the Weltern world. 
He, theodore] undereakes to'refute Dr. Smith’s-obfervation ; to which end 
he employs a great number of quotations from various Writers, but we 
4hink he bas offered very Jittle of dis oewn, to the parpofe.. In truth, he 
feems by no means to be mafter of thefubjeét, and but ill qualified to en- 
ter the lifts with { able a Champion as the learned Theorift. He ap- 
pears to know little or nothing of the Negroes, from experience; and. 
we will vertare to declare, that if Dr. Smith has borne too hard upon 
the characiers of ovr American fellow-fubjeéts, this Author hath been 
jnSnitely more fevere upon .the poor unfortunate Africans—whom he 
tsaduces beyond dll bounds of, probability—merely on the credit of a 
few, queftionable Travellers, and anonymous Compilers of books.\Thofe 
avho have had. the beit opportunities of knowing the real temper and 
difpefitionof the Negroes, know that they have their virtues and vices 
ip Common with all other men; and, confequently, it may be inferred, — 
that our Author’s outrageous abufe of them may argue at lealt as much 
| nity in himfelf, as he hath afcribed to Dr. Smith, for the afpe- 
hs which that Gentleman hath fpeken of the Colonifts :—fome of 
wham, bythe way, and perhaps nota few, are but too juflly entitled 
to the compliments he hath made them. | 
Asto our Author's obfervations on the flave-trade, they appear to us 
¢o be more juftiy founded, than his remarks upon Dr. Smith; and we 
heartily.conenr with him, in his generous difapprobation of the cruel 
bondage-we have impofed on the pnhappy natives,of Africa. 


Art. 10. Canfiderations on the penal Laws againf? Roman Cathilics 
in England, and the new qcquired Colonies in America.. Inca 
Latter tog mble Lord. By aCountry Gentleman. 8vo. 1s, 
Daodfley. 

Weare fach‘friends to ‘Toleration; that we cannot help thinking, 
with this ‘Writer, that the-religious and political reafons for the fevere 
Jaws agamit Roman Catholics, do not fabfift at prefent: and; inour 
judener, he has fupposted his opinion by many fenfible and powerful 
ae R-d 
Ast. x1. 4 Brief Examination of the Queftion, Whether it is ex- 

pedient, either in a religrous or political View, to pafs an AG. to 

enable Papifts to take real Securities for Money which they may 
tend. By Sir James Caldwell, Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Dublin. 1s. Powell. Sold by Dodfley in London. 


This:treatife is of a different nature from, though by no means in- 
compatible iwith, the preceding ane: for though it may, in general, 
be fafe and expedient to relax the laws againft Papitts, yet in Ireland, 
where the number of Papitts fo greatly overballances the Proteftants, it 
would, asithis judicions Author with good reafon contends, be highly 
inpolitic,» and infecure, to enable them to take real fecurities, Ho 
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PotiITicat. 4¥3 


Art. 12. The Political Theatre. ato. 18. 6d. Wilkie. 


Penned in a vein of exquifite humour and keen raillery,, of which 
the Members of the Coterie are the objetts. The Reader ma _ 
fome jadgment of the fpirit of this performance, from che 
ftory, with which it concludes, An Orator, who had formed a soar 
fiderable oppofition in Athens to the adminiftration of Phecion, once 
afked him with an air of triamph, .upon the faccefs of one of his ora- 
tions, * Have I not finely impofed upon the people’ “* Yes,”” replied 
the wife and honeit Athenian, ‘* You have, indeed, impofed upon then, 
but if ever they recover their fenfes, they will tear you to pieces.” — . 


Be 
Art. 13. 4 Letter from Albemarle-fireet to the Crcoa-tree, om 


late Tranfadtions. 4to. 28. Almon, 


_ One of the beft antiminitfterial pieces which the Oppofition has pro- 
duced. It is farcaftic, without being virulent: -aad it is written with a 
greater regard to truth and impartiality, tham Party Writers, in general, 
are accuftomed to obferve. ge 


Art. 14. 4 Report from the Committee appointed, “Sanuary 23 

1764, to Enquire into the Managément and Applixation of all fads 

_ Sums of Maney as have been colle&ed within Twelve Years laft 
paft, by Virtue eof an Act of Parliament fir repairing aby parti- 
cular Elighway; with the Proceedings of the Eoufe thereupon. 
Publifhed by Order ef the Houfe of Commons. F. olio. I Se 
Whitton, &c. ) 


The Turnpikes that fell under the confideration of this Committee, 
were thofe of Iflington, Mary-le Bon, Tyburn new and old Road, 
Kenfington, Gloceiter, Breutford, New-Crofs, and Surry new Roads. 


Art. 15. The Budget. Inferibed to the Man, who thiaks dimfaf 
- Minifter. ato. 1s. Almon, ° 


An Advertifement was inferted in the News-papers, on the 2oth of 
jaft March, giving an account of the ftate of thefupphies, andthe-ways 
and means for the prefent year. The Author of this piece. follows:the 
order of this minifterial advertifement, as he calls it, witi-a. few notes 
upon the following articles, viz.~Debts paid off—Eftablifhment of she 
Army—Eftablifhment of the Navy—lIncreafe of the Cuftoms from the 
Smuggling Cutters—and the Anticipation of the Sinking Fund. 

- To fay, that a great deal of the debt contraéted im the late wag is 
paid off, we are told, is a mifreprefentation ; that the eftablifiment of 
the army is lefs than ‘after the latt peace, is not true; that the Sinking 
Fand ‘has been increafed 3g1jo00!. ‘by the fmuzelin, Cutters, upoit 
1,400,000Ib. of tea, is falfe, inconfiftent, and imp . 

Whatever truth there may be in fome things which this Author. ad- 
vances, he writes fo much in the fpirit of party, and fhews, upon. the 


whole, fo little regard to decency, and gocd manters, that the id 
Reader will pay little attention to his reprefentations, ine 


Art. 16. The Queftion of the Independency of Military Officers 
faving in Parlis liament, flated and confidered; with qs: Remarks 
upon 
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upon the prefent Conftitution of the Militia in England. Sy. 
1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


The great point which the Author of this picce endeavours to efta- 
blifh, is, that there is not a.fcourge, nor a pellilence, in nature (his 
own words) which ought to be fo formidable to Britith Liberty as an 
InpepenDENT Aryy. 

‘ This isa propoution ({fays he) fo extraordinary, and fo paradoxical, 
that it looks like Quixotifm to advance it; and yet to difclaim it, ftrikes 
at the fundamentals of Britifh Freedom. Diflolve the dependence of 
the military, ‘upon the civil, power, and you remove the corner ftone 
of your conftitution. Make your Officers independent, and you give 
your laws fo many Mafters? __ | 

No military Officer, he thinks, ought to have a vote in the legifla. 
tion; it being againft the fundamental principles of this government, 
to blend the legiflative with the executive powers. : 

What he advances in fupport of his opinion, deferves the Reader’s 
attention; he appears to be well acquainted with the hiftory of his 
country, and writes in a genteel and candid manner. R 


Art. 17. A Letter to the Right Hon. George Grenville, Ey; ee, 
fe. Se. upon the Conduct of the late Oppofition. 8vo. 1s. 
Nicoll. | 


This isa manly, fpirited, and fenfible Letter: it contains many juft 
and pertinent remarks on the conduét of the late Oppofition ; and tho” 
the colouring,’ in fome places, is, perhaps, too glaring, yet the pecu- 
liar features of fome of the principal characters are ftrongly marked. 

0 


East-InpIa AFFAIRS. 


Art. 18. Confiderations on the prefent State of the Eaft-India Com- 
pany’s Affairs. By a Perfon now, and for a long Time paft, 
interefted in them. 8vo. Nicoll. Gratis. 


It happensin this, as in moft public contefts, that the longer the dif- 
pute fubfifts, with the greater acrimony it is purfued.on both fides. - The 
little treatife before us contains many bitter infinuations, particulaily 
that of a General’s being afleep when the celebrated battle of Plaffey. 
was won. As the merits of this controverfy depend entirely on the 
truth of the fats advanced on each fide, we fhall, as we profeffed ‘at 
firft, leave. thofe to determine, who have a better opportunity of exa- 
mining into thofe facts. - 


Art. 19. 4 Letter to the Proprietors of Ea/t- India Stock, on the 
Subjee? of Lord Clive’s Faghire; occafioned by his Lordphip’s Let- 
ter on that Subje?. 8vo. 1s. Bathurft. 

This is an artful and invidious attack on Lord Clive’s right to his 
Jaghire ; a right which, in our judgment, is clearly eltablifhed by the 
opinion of Mr. Yorke, who is not lefs refpeéted for his abilities as a 
Lawyer, than efteemed for his honour as a Man. FZ Pcl 

Art. 
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Art. 20. The Candidate, a Poem. By C. Churchill. to. 
2s. 6d. Flexney. 


This is fuch a virulent libel throughout, that our Readers will readily 
difpenfe with our making any extracts from it, when we affure them, 
that we could not do it confiftently either with good nature or good 
manners. With refpeét to its poetical merit, it will juftly come under 
the fame predicament with all the reft of Mr. Churchill’s prodagtions—_ 
Some paflages here, are not unworthy of our beft Poets; and others, 
that would difgrace the honeft Journeyman Shoe-maker, whofe poetical 
labours are mentioned in the next enfuing article. L 


Art. 21. Pozems, by James Woodhoule, a Journeyman Shoe- 
maker. 4to. 38. Dodfley. 


Mr. Woodhoufe, when the inconveniences of his humble ftation are 
confidered, has a claim to fome poetical merit; but as a man, anda 
citizen, he is entitled to much higher praife, when we are told that he: 
is the induftrious father of no fmall family, diligent to provide his houfe- 
hold their portion of meat in due feafon. He was patronized by the 
late generous and ingenious Mr. Shenftone, in whofe neighbourhood he 
lived: and he has written a poem on his Patron’s beautiful feat, in no 
contemptible verfe. Thofe who are inclined to encourage genius 
and virtue, opprefied by poverty, and fequeftered in obfcurity, may. 
fend their benefaétions to Mr. R. Dodfley in Bruton-ftreet, and they 
will be immediately conveyed to Mr. Woodhoufe. 





Art. 22. The Fourth Satire of Boileau imitated, with a Dedica- 
tion to R¥* M**rr**s, Efg; of OF*l C¥l**e. gto. 6d, 
Flexney. 

A poor imitation of an imitation! 6he 


Art. 23. 4 Paftoral Puke.—A Second Sermon preached before the 
People called Whigs. By an Independent. 4to. 1s. 6d. 
Hinxman. : 


Our Readers had a fpecimen of this droll Preacher's talent, in page 
96, feq. of our XXVIIIth volume, where we gave an account of his 
Fir Sermon. The prefent performance is equally ludicrous and witty. 
When Triftram Shandy went to France, he certainly left his‘mantle 
with this his natural brother in jocolarity. 


Art. 24. Clodius, a Poem. Addreffed to Mr. Churchill, and the 
Writers in the Oppofition. By G.T. 4to. 18. 6d. Nicol. 


It is impofiible to find words fufficiently expreflive of the contempt 
this moft miferable trafh deferves. L. 


Art. 25. Wilkes and Liberty; or the Univerfal Prayer. to. 
1s. 6d. Williams. 


Reviles the Scotch, and prays forthe King. The former, we believe, 
will not be very angry at fuch fatire; nor is it difficult to conceive what 
his Majefty would think of fuch praife—if verfes like thefe could poffi- 
bly find their way to the throne. 


Art, 
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MiscELLANEOUWS. 


Art. 26. The Right of Appeal to Furies in Caufes of Excife 
afferted. 8vo. 1s. ‘Towers. fs 


This fenfibte and {pirited Writer eftablifhes the right in queftion upon 
lear and wideniable ptinciples ; and expofes the late Cyder AG with a 
good deal of humour and: pleafantry. We entirely agree with him 
eoncerning the Right; and we think it highly expedient, that an 
appeal feuld lie open, as it may be a neceffary refort in particular 
cafes. Neverthelefs, we believe that, in general, offehders againt the 
excife laws would reap no advantage from a trial by jury: for it is well 
known, that the Commiffioners themfelves, when they are inclined to 
infli& an exemplary punifhment, inftead of exercifing their fummary 
juriididtion, refer the matter to be tried by a jury, as the moft expenfive 
and grievous proceeding, againft which the Delinquents theméelves 


have frequenily petitioned. R-~d 


Art. 27. The Hiftory of the Rife and Progrefs of Poetry, through 
- ats ee Species. By Dr. Brown. 8vo. 38. 6d. Davis 
and Reymers. 

* It is thought proper to inform the Purchafers of the Difertation on 
the Rife, Union, &Fc, of Poetry, and Mufic, that the fubftance of this 
volume is contained in that; which is now thrown into the prefent 
form, for the fake of fach claffical Readers as are not particularly con- 
verfant with Mufic.’ AuTuor’s Advertifement. 


It is anneceflary for us to add any thing to the above, as we have 
given a fulf account of the whole work, in fome very late Reviews. 


i. 7~ 





*.* The Reviewers acknowlege the receipt of a LETTER figned 
W.. wherein they are civilly reminded of the Moderation of our Efta- 
blifbed Church.—If the Writer thereof will be kind and candid 
enough to favour them with his real Addrefs, he may depend on re- 
ceiving an ANSWER. 


«> The Letter figned Honestus, is alfo thankfully received. 


+++ We think it our Duty to acquaint the Reader, that in our Ac- 
count of Lord Chief Juitice Holt’s Lite, in the Review for February laft, 
we committed an Error in applying a Note to his Lordfhip, which, ac- 
cording to the Biographer’s Reterence, related to Lord Herbert. We 
acknowlege ourfelves. much obliged to a candid Correfpondent, who 
gave us an Opportunity of rectifying this Millake: and fhall always 
hold Ourfelves indebted to any friendly Critic, who ufes the fame Free- 
dom with us, which, for the Advancement of Literature, we prefume 
to take with others. 


ERRATUM mm our laf. 


Page 296, 'n the Price of the Compleat Paradigms of the Hebrew Verbsy 
initead of 1 se read 6d, 














